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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier’ 





Lar’s SUPPOSE that railroads had 
only man power — no equipment 
whatever—and that their employees 
had to transport America’s freight 
on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would cost, 
at present wage rates, $18.45. This 
means that your individual freight 
billon the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 





and engines and the tracks on 
which they run. These tools so 
greatly. multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 1%¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives...freight cars... 
passenger trains...signals...rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as 
fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
great rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
even more and better “tools.” Only 





in this way can they continue to 

provide the low-cost, efficient trans- 

portation that is so essential to the 

very life and prosperity of our nation. 
. 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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How would you dramatize the 
story of enriched bread for boys and 
girls in order to help them fully 
understand and appreciate its real 
goodness? 


In one classroom this fall, the 
pupils prepared a simple exhibit of 
all the ingredients that go into 
bread. Then they invited a well- 
known local baker to their class- 
room. He told them how carefully 
he must blend and bake these nutri- 
tious ingredients and how enriched 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron than plain or 
unenriched bread. This type of 
active participation means more 
than just a lesson to boys and girls. 
It is a memorable experience that 


plays an important part in improv- 
ing their eating habits. 

Asking community leaders with 
an interesting and pertinent story to 
come to the classroom is one of the 
ways that community resources may 
be brought into an over-all nutrition 
program. Suggestions like this for 
dramatizing nutrition study are part 
of the service offered through 
General Mills “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education’’—now in its fourth year. 
Through the Program, you can get 
much help in starting or expanding 
your own nutrition project. 

For full information write to 
Education Section, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: / 


Teacher’s Guidebook 

Administrator's Handbook 

Children’s Booklets (graded) 

Classroom Posters 

Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
rition News Service . 
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Evaluation Devices 

¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

e Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Teacher Training Aids 

Special Counselling Service 





Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 

THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 


14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 











ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our Nereupors Geographies. 
a ae 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Toe Winston Dictionary. 
Wr 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
oo 
STILL PIONEERING! AtceBra— MEANING 
AND Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 
a 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN REaDING. 
a el 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 
ODP 
JUVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND oF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, SEVEN Braver SKINs, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
OPPS 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 
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from 9th grade up. 


1010 ARCH STREET’ 


PHILADELIPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Los Angeles 15 
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Iu “This Tesue 


b> We present challenging articles on 
ways teachers of our young citizens 
are improving their work in the health 
courses in our schools. Lowell C. 
Drake of Erie pleads for “a new title” 
and better understanding and coopera- 
tion in all the phases of this education. 
Susan E. Kiess reports a nutrition 
project carried on in the rural schools 
of Lycoming County, and Ethel Jack- 
son tells what is ‘being done in the 
Widener School for Crippled Children 
of Philadelphia. 


& Noteworthy progress is being made 
in in-service training by teachers in 
the State. Perry County teachers have 
had fun and success from their experi- 
ment in a workshop over a three-year 
period. Read “By Our Own Boot- 
straps” by Eugene Heine. . . . Accounts 
of good in-service meetings have also 
been received from York and Sharon. 


& Enthusiastic is Mrs. Bessie Barrett, 
Philadelphia, about the NEA tour she 
took this summer. Did you know NEA 
and PSEA members are different—and 
especially fine? 


& First announcement of plans for 
the PSEA convention, December 27-29, 
is made. Have you elected your dele- 
gates? Have you made their hotel 
reservations? Have them read the pro- 
posed amendments printed in_ this 
issue and study carefully the com- 
mittee reports which will appear in 
the December JOURNAL. 


& The Education Congress of 1948, 
the annual meeting sponsored by the 
Department of Public Instruction, was 
noteworthy for its straightforward at- 
tack on school problems. See our 
PSEA reporter’s account of these dis- 
cussions and addresses. 


P Robert A. Nichols calls the signals 
for the PSEA football team in his 
article on PSEA Teamwork. This is 
the first of several articles which mem- 
bers of the Committee on Local 
Branches are writing for the JOURNAL. 


& The report of the meeting of the 
Legislative Committee on October 2 as 
well as the meetings of the Executive 
Council and other Association com- 
mittees holds much of interest to every 


member of PSEA. 





Wherever you go — 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


mean instant 
recognition as well as safe, 
spendable currency 


What's in a name? There is a world of 
meaning in that name, ‘The National 
City Bank of New York’... engraved on 
your travelers checks. 


It means you are sure of immediate, cour- 
teous recognition wherever you present 
them ...in the smart restaurants of New 
York, Nice or Rio... at railroad, airline 
and steamship offices, at shops or hotels 
in the United States or abroad. 


It means that everywhere you go your 
travel funds are safe as well as spend- 
able. In case of loss or theft, you get a 
prompt refund. Cost only 75c per $100. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Ask for them at your bank or at 
any National City Bank Branch. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fst on World b Vile Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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*PAAANX 





: THE GREEKS 
HAD A WORD FOR IT 





*Phalanx,” they called it, a group organized for the protec- 
tion of all its members. When so arranged, they were proof 
against dangers which could have been ruinous to them as 
individuals. 


TEACHERS HAVE A WORD 
FOR IT, TOO 


They say ‘Educators’ when they mean the best protection 
for everyone in their group. 

Educators Group Insurance offers complete protection. Mem- 
bers of the group adopting it receive benefits which best fit 
them... regardless of age .. . with no physical examination. 
Educators Group Insurance includes benefits which can be 
adjusted to fit all of your needs and desires. The accepted 
Plan is tailor-made for your group’s own requirements. 
Take advantage of the added protection available to organ- 
ized groups. Fill out and mail the coupon today. 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 


Educators MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me complete information on your 
Group Protection 
Individual Protection 
Have your representative call 


Address 








| Xo) am ol mam 





. . GROUP PROTECTION means SECURITY 
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Our cover 
for November 
suggests school 
activities which 
have widespread 
appeal both to 
pupils and pa. 
trons. Ev eryone 
enjoys the skill 
and strategy of 
the athletic field 
whether the 
contest be football, baseball, tennis, 
basketball, track, or any of the other 
competitive sports. 
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School athletics approaches big busi- 
ness with athletic fields and large 
stadiums, with floodlights for night 
games, with crowds that number thou- 
sands for individual contests. 


To the crowd in the bleachers, ma- 
jor interest is in who wins. To the 
educator, major interest is in the de- 
velopment of “a sound mind and a 
sound body.” In the words of John 
Locke, “He that has these two, has 
little more to wish for and he that 
wants either of them will be little the 
better for anything else.” 

Health is indeed the basis of the 
individual’s well being. It is for this 
reason that our schools emphasize 
not only the sports of the athletic field, 
such as the hard fought battles on the 
gridiron, but, from the time of en- 
trance into the school in first grade, 
good health habits as an integral part 
of instruction. Pennsylvania in its re- 
cent legislation provided for extended 
medical and dental examinations for 
each pupil every two years. It is in 
the vanguard of the states which by 
legislation have given thought to the 
physical well being of their youth. 

Undoubtedly an impetus to interest 
in health came from Theodore Roose- 
velt who not only practiced the strenu- 
ous life, but was an outstanding ex- 
ample ef what a systematic health 
program can do to rebuild a delicate 
body into a strong physique. It was 
he who sounded the tocsin for compet: 
itive living of the individual in the 
words “In life as in a football game, 
the principle to follow is: Hit the line 
hard, and often, and keen; don’t shirk 
and don’t foul, but hit the line hard.” 
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DICTIONARY 









and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
690,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 

investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.”, 


















Compiled by the, 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial % 
staff; the product 
of over a century 0} 
dictionary -making‘ 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO.’ 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











SCHOOL PAPERS 
are the finest in their class 


Pure sulphite, soda pulp “free” sheet. 
Controlled quality converted in our 
own plant for over 34 of our 54 years. 


KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies 
MAIN PLANT BRANCH 


8033 Bennett St. 
Clearfield, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 
Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10" records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 
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Interesting and Informative 


“In May, I retired after teaching in 
the North East schools for fifty years 
and I wish to continue my membership. 
I received the September JOURNAL and 
find it a particularly interesting and 
informative number.” 

JOSEPHINE E. SCOULLER 
North East 


We Like to Hear 


“T cannot defer this opportunity to 
tell you that the September, 1948, issue 
of the JOURNAL was the most attractive 
and most interesting number I have 
ever seen.” 

THomas W. WATKINS 
Supervising Principal 
Coopersburg 


Readable and Worthwhile 


“Recently I had an occasion to see 
a copy of your September, 1948, PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL. I found 
so much of interest in it that I wonder 
if you have a policy that would include 
us on your JOURNAL mailing list. 

“One of the articles that fascinated 
me was on the retirement problems 
with the suggestion for the liberalized 
plan. 

“With admiration for all that you 
have done to make that JOURNAL read- 
able and worthwhile,” 

Sincerely, 
KaTHRYN McHA.e 
General Director 
American Assn. of 
University Women 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 

Executive Secretary and Editor 
EuceneE P. Bertin 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. Cian Moser Director of Research 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 


M. EvizasetH MATTHEWS, Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HaAssier Office Manager 











EVERYBODY SHOULD 
FINGER-PAINT ! 


Shaw Finger-Paint should be 
used frequently on every art pro- 
gram. Arts and crafts instructors 
—nursery and grade teachers—all 
find this medium invaluable. It 
is at once educational, artistic, 
absorbingly entertaining and 
psychologically. effective. Shaw 
Finger-Paint, in 4, % and 1 
pint jars and larger containers, 


are available in sets or bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOREVER YOURS .. 
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closed 
Metal extension refill pencil—over- 


size eraser. Complete Protestant or 
Catholic prayers or U. S. FLAG & 
PLEDGE IN FULL COLOR, perma- 
nently inscribed thereon. Wholesale 
prices. Sample offer—four pencils and 
our complete assortment of Catholic 
or Protestant prayer texts. All for 50c 
postpaid. State which. Agents wanted. 


GOSPEL PENCIL CO. 
Dept. JS 
P.O. Box 38, Gracie Station, 
N. Y¥.:46;'N. ¥. 
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“BLITZ BUGGY”... for an Underground Army 


You won’t find mules in a modern coal mine—and here’s 
the machine that turned them out to pasture! Electric- 
powered, with spark-arresting motors, it’s called a 
“shuttle buggy” by miners. From the working face it 
trundles 7 tons of coal at a trip, and automatically 
unloads it. Machines like this have done away with much 













Modern coal mining is “conservation mining”! Even 
coal dust, which, along with shale and other foreign 
matter, is separated from coal in modern washing plants, 
is reclaimed. Dried in special heaters, it’s shipped to 
industry as carbon, or “cooked” and compacted into 
briquets for dust-free, smokeless home heating. Below 
are finished briquets on their way to shipping bins. 





It’s worthwhile fun finding out about coal! Locked 
long in the heart of the earth, it holds many surprises. 
To help your children learn about them, we've 
developed a sparkling quiz booklet on coal. Your 
classes will like it. For free copies, mail the coupon 
below. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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backbreaking labor for miners in modern mines. 


The picture below, of a housewife in her kitchen, was 
taken in the heart of a mechanized coal field. Her 
husband is a miner, which means his wages exceed the 
average of workers in any other major industry. Though 
not all U. S. miners live in homes as fine as this one, 
high wages paid by the coal industry are responsible 
for more and more homes like this in coal mining areas. 








Please send me free copies of 
Op Kinc Coat Carts a New Tune! 


Name 











Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 








Street 





_ City. Zone State 





Name of School 
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WAN TED—a Better Title 


if it’s the difference between the 
prefix Mrs. or Miss. But here we are 
referring to the several and varied 
nares for the same thing: Health, 
physical education, recreation, ath- 
letics. safety, and what have you. 

Some schools refer to the depart- 
ment dealing with such subjects as 
physical education and athletics, de- 
partment of physical activities, depart- 
ment of physical and health education, 
health and physical education, and a 
few just department of health. 

To our way of thinking, the titles 
physical education and athletics or 
athletics and physical education are 
misnomers. We know what they mean 
but it is emphasizing a distinction that 
should not exist. Athletics, if properly 
conducted, whether on the high school 
or college level, are but one part of a 
good physical education program. If 
it is a part of physical education why 
separate the title into two parts? By so 
doing we are dividing our house 
against itself! 

Your writer has been a coach of var- 
sity and intramural athletics for a 
quarter of a century. While coaching 
sports he also taught, supervised, and 
directed the teaching of physical edu- 
cation, health, recreation, and both 
school and Red Cross safety. 


Wie in a name? Maybe a lot,— 


Help Us Untangle 


Where does the teaching of physical 
education leave off and the coaching of 
athletics begin? When we teach and 
practice health aren’t we dealing with 
accident care and prevention, and wa- 
ter safety too? At least most modern 
health classes include these items as 
units of instruction. 

The term health implies a sound 
mind as well as body. Our instruction 
should and does include ways and 
means as well as facts on how to gain 
mental and emotional stability as well 


as physical health. Here again who can 
separate one from the other? 

Where does recreation fit into the 
picture? Don’t athletic activities help 
build better health and provide recrea- 
tion? They do in a sound philosophy 
of physical education. Isn’t it fun to 
compete with rival teams whether they 
are varsity or intramural? We Amer- 
icans believe it is more fun to win than 
to lose and naturally stress winning, 
whether it is a game, an argument, or 
a war. It is this spirit that has made 
possible the Freedom Train and Penn- 
sylvania Week and has always stood us 
in good stead when democracy and 
freedom are challenged. 


Huff and Puff 


Yes, it’s fun even for us teachers to 
huff and puff and sweat and steam 
from physical activity—when we an- 
ticipate the joy of being as sleek and 
slender as once we were (?) 

We’ve been asking a lot of questions. 
Are you slightly confused? Fine! Now. 
will you kindly help us untangle this 
confusion and contradiction? 

Perhaps the term Physical Educa- 
tion AND Athletics is used to em- 
phasize that they are both under one 
control and in one department. We 
hope so. An annex is seldom more im- 
portant than the main building. Of 
course if the annex (here meaning 
athletics) is more modern and pleas- 
ant than an antiquated building 
(meaning a dry and formal set of phys- 
ical exercises) then naturally the ‘an- 
nex will become the more popular spot. 

Is it this popularity of sports that 
causes the cleavage we too often note 
between the “keepers” of the main 
building and the “help” in the annex? 
Too often among athletic coaches and 
physical education teachers “the pot 
calls the kettle black” when they both 
should wise up and get a modern non- 
tarnishable base. We should unite and 


says LOWELL C. DRAKE 


for those courses now variously 
labeled health, physical education, 
athletics. Mr. Drake is supervisor of 
secondary school physical educa- 
tion in Erie. 


this includes all who are either amateur 
or professional workers for the safety, 
recreation, physical education, or 
health of the school and community. 

The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation now has 17,851 members. This 
organization is divided into many sec- 
tions and departments. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
grown from 500 members ten years ago 
to nearly 1500 members at the 
present time. It could just as well be 
twice the size and render twice the 
service to Pennsylvania schools and 
communities. 


A Shorter Title 


What hinders this accomplishment? 
Mostly the lack of understanding of 
the terms:—physical education, health, 
recreation, and safety. 

The recreation people would like to 
set up their own organization as they 
are doing in Pennsylvania and other 
states. They look kindly but with some 
doubts at the PSEA and Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. (See what 
we mean? We need a shorter title.) 
But, worst of all, the college and high 
school coaches of athletics of Pennsyl- 
vania do not understand why they 
should unite with the health and physi- 
cal education group. 

Recently several wrestling coaches 
were asked why they didn’t belong to 
the local physical education group. 
They floored us with a “full Nelson” 
when they replied,—‘Oh, we don’t 
teach physical education; we coach 
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wrestling.” This is all too typical of our 
profession! Too many do not see that 
our interests as teachers and coaches 
are all one and the same; that we are 
all in the same business of building 
better and happier citizens and helping 
them to attain that quality of health 
that permits them “to live most and 
serve best.” We need a tremendous 
amount of education in our own group 
and we don’t mean just physical edu- 
cation. 


Coaches Are Teachers 


With a better understanding of the 
benefits of organization and a clearer 
insight into the fact that all teachers are 
coaches and all coaches are teachers, it 
has recently dawned upon the “frater- 
nity” that we do have a state organiza- 
tion ready and capable,—The Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

The Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Coaches Association, comprising all 
workers in athletics in the ten north- 
western counties of Pennsylvania 
whether they are coaches or faculty 
managers, has taken the lead and its 
members have now joined the PSAH- 
PER almost unanimously and recog- 
nize it as the parent association. It is 
hoped that the many other scattered 
coaches organizations will quickly fol- 
low suit. They all have much to gain 
and nothing to lose under one banner; 
and this will surely take place as the 
fact becomes clearer that in titles there 
are distinctions without differences. 


Minimum Standards 


And now a few words about some of 
our immediate, statewide problems. In 
order to make the picture on the cover 
of this JoURNAL symbolical of our in- 
fluence for the health and happiness of 
all, the PSAHPER has clearly outlined 
a set of objectives or goals for 1948 
and *49. Much good work has been 
done in the past by this association but 
paramount now is the doubling of our 
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membership. Increased membership, 
as so well expressed in the June edi- 
tion of our State Journal by President 
Wilfred Collin of Philadelphia Over- 
brook High School, means increased 
service, the spirit of belonging, and an 
opportunity for professional growth. 

We are aiming to complete a five- 
year study of minimum standards in 
the field of physical education and to 
make it available to all our schools and 
colleges. Marie Haidt, director of phys- 
ical education for women at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is chairman of this 
committee and has done a fine piece of 
work. She has insisted that Pennsyl- 
vania devise its own standards rather 
than accept those already prepared by 
other states such as Texas and Iowa. 
Miss Haidt’s plan is for all sections of 
our State to contribute in a democratic 
manner, a plan typical of the educa- 
tional procedure of our great Common- 
wealth. 


A Big Order 


Another immediate objective is the 
general upgrading of health, physical 
education and safety instruction, facili- 
ties and equipment, personnel, and pro- 
gram for recreation and physical edu- 
cation. A big order? Well, there are 
fourteen members of the Appraisal and 
Evaluation Committee who are willing 
to “stick out their necks” in order to 
get it. 

This committee, along with the Exec- 
utive Board of the Association, is going 
to make awards this year, for the first 
time, to the schools whose setups score 
highest on a carefully prepared scale 
and criteria. The awards will be made 
at the 27th annual convention at Phil- 
adelphia, December 9, 10, and 11. 

We will seek to increase the compul- 
sory time allotment and credits granted 
toward graduation for both health and 
physical education instruction through 
appropriate legislation. If health and 
physical education are essential then 
they should have equal time and credit 
as other compulsory subjects. In other 
words,—one sixty minute period per 
day, five days a week, not just the 120 
minutes now considered the minimum 
state requirement. 

Recent legislation for complete physi- 
cal examinations of all children of 
school age and employed personnel 
(Health Acts No. 425, 426, and 522) 
has done much to put Pennsylvania in 
the front nationally. Health and physi- 
cal fitness has long been an accepted 


theory among school people the nation 
over. But Pennsylvania has taken steps 
to put these theories into practice. More 
adequate follow-up of remediable de. 
fects is indicated. This our association 
is attempting to secure. 

It is our intention to make the state 
association not only more functional 
but also to provide for better conti. 
nuity of effort. The association needs q 
centralized office and headquart«rs, In 
Elmer Cottrell, recently appointed 
Chief of Health and Physical iduca. 
tion for the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, we are sure we 
have the man capable and willing to 
help us realize our ambitions and ob. 
jectives. 


Put Back the Physical 


Finally, we seek to put the physical 
back into physical education. True we 
need safety and recreation in our physi- 
cal instruction and athletic games. But 
we propose to combat the tendency to 
soften up. We believe there is a place 
in each day’s instruction for both the 
formal and the informal; that we can 
have drill without drudgery and fun 
without foolishness. 

If we are to keep physically tough 
and mentally alert the work of the 
physical educator is to teach so that the 
pupils achieve not only skill and knowl- 
edge but acquire organic development, 
—vitality, vigor, strength, stamina, 
and speed. We seek real physical fit- 
ness which means health plus! 

We want your help in selecting a 
title that will be short but sufficient; 
your assistance in doubling our mem- 
bership; and your aid in helping our 
actual practice to be consistent with na- 
tional and state philosophy of the im- 
portance of good health and physical 
fitness. 

We would appreciate your active 
help in accomplishing our immediate 
aims and objectives. Why? So that 
all, not just a privileged few, can enjoy 
the health and happiness that is in 
part depicted on the cover of this No- 
vember JOURNAL. 
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PSEA Teamwork 


Member of PSEA Local Branch Committee 


t this, the climax of another season 
A o! the great American game of foot- 
ball, our memories are fresh with the 
thrills that come with the victories of 
our schoolboy teams, or dear old Alma 
Mater. We are well aware of the im- 
portance of teamwork, and have seen 
perfect executions of it in plays that 
netted gains for our own team, or for 
that of our rivals. 

Although the PSEA does not fea- 
ture a football team as such, the con- 
tinued success of its program is highly 
dependent upon comparable TEAM- 
WORK. It is to be found in a coor- 
dinated program of activity. Every 
member’s, every local branch’s, every 
convention district’s actions are those 
of a unified program in harmony with 
the policy of the state organization. 


Truly Democratic 


It is to be remembered that every 
individual, as well as every local 
branch, can contribute to the formula- 
tion of PSEA policy. Each member is 
represented in a truly democratic man- 
ner. Through well instructed represen- 
tatives or delegates, each local branch 
can make its voice heard, and make its 
desired contribution. 

When the final vote has been taken, 
the minority should then cooperate 
with the majority in the conduct of the 
program. It is not to be inferred, how- 
ever, that the majority always repre- 
sents the better decision. But for the 
sake of the strength that is to be found 
in the unity of the total membership, 
the minority should seek to correct 
those phases within the structure of 
the group when they do not deem them 
desirable. If the minority program is 
the better one, the majority will cer- 
tainly accept it if they are properly 
educated to its value. 


A Word of Caution 


We can not afford to have any indi- 
vidual players on our team; our op- 
ponents are too strong not to find the 
weakness in our line. 
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ROBERT A. NICHOLS, 3rd 
Lebanon 


In his address to those attending the 


luncheon meeting of Local Branch . 


Leaders’ Workshop at Penn State this 
summer, the Honorable D. Raymond 
Sollenberger, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, and friend of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania, cautioned 
the group on this very matter. He urged 
the members of the PSEA to present a 
united front, especially in matters per- 
taining to educational legislation. All 
contacts and activities conducted by in- 
dividuals and regional groups should 
receive the sanction of the PSEA Legis- 





= 
> 
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lative Committee, which is charged 
with the conduct of the PSEA program 
in this field. 

Although the importance of team- 
work is vital to future legislative con- 
tests and victories, it is applicable 
equally to every phase of the PSEA 
program. Thus in the matter of ethics, 
organization procedures, program, or 


‘legal aspects, the proper PSEA com- 


mittees, Executive Council, or Head- 
quarters Staff should be consulted in 
meeting problems. These sources do 
not plead infallibility, but they repre- 
sent those charged with the execu- 
tion of PSEA policy and consequently 
should be accepted as our administra- 
tive advisers and consultants. Only 
after their actions have been challenged 
and altered through the correct demo- 
cratic channels within the organiza- 
tion, should local groups or individ- 
uals proceed, as they have brought the 


majority to accept their procedure or 
ideas. 


The Seal of PSEA 


Just as some of our best drug prod- 
ucts carry the approval seal of the 
American Medical Association, and 
food items that of “The Good House- 
keeping Magazine,” so too, should our 
program of activity carry the seal cf 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. Let it be clearly understood, 
however, that this does not seek to de- 
stroy the initiative of the local branch 
because the democratic road still re- 
mains open. It simply aids to protect 
the welfare of all the teachers in this 
great Commonwealth. If alterations 
are to be made in plays or signals, let 
us do it in the huddle, or better at prac- 
tice sessions, not after the ball has been 
snapped back. Individual player’s 
glory is short-lived and costly to future 
team victories. 


The Pennant Flying 


Thus, let us coordinate our local 
programs and activities with PSEA 
that TEAMWORK will be an integral 
part of every local branch program of 
activity. From time to time, local 
branches and local individuals will star 
in passing, or receiving, and run- 
ning the activity oval of our PSEA 
team. If these are caught off side, re- 
member the penalty; and if they fumble 
the ball, a recovery by our opponents 
might cost us our desired goals. 


Let us keep the PSEA pennant flying 
high and bring a greater following 
from all walks of life to cheer in our 
grandstands, especially when we gather 
in the “Capital Hill Bowl” in 49. 


Every teacher owes it to himself, 
to his profession, and to our coun- 
try to take part in the local, state, 
and national education associa- 
tions which advance and safe- 
guard American education.—John 
W. Studebaker 
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By Our Own Bootstraps 


EUGENE HEINE 
Green Park Union School District, Landisburg 


Teachers complete three years co- 
operative study of a curriculum for 
Perry County schools 


cH Now! Listen oncet and know by 
A all these present that this person 
has submitted his person for three long 
summers and winters to the pow-wows 
of the PCWS. He has been to all the 
meetin’s, done his readin’ and ‘ritin,’ 
worked his sums and studied grammar. 
He’s sang his songs and danced his 
square dances, played his games and 
et his lunches. . . .” 

These breezy tidings, suitably in- 
scribed, signed and sealed, made 
known to all and sundry that many of 
us had really completed three years of 
participation in the Perry County 
Workshop—three years of many com- 
mittee meetings, lectures, group discus- 
sions, good fun, and genuine profes- 
sional advancement. 


Teachers Build a Curriculum 


Out of it have come, we know, many 


Teachers Attend Workshop VY 





steps forward in the programs and cur- 
ricula of our county schools. Here is 
the mountain of Pennsylvania State 
College coming to the Mahomet of the 
rural school. Here we are lifting our- 
selves by our own bootstraps. Here 
above all is the actual working out of 
the theory of our County Superinten- 
dent that “improvement of the teacher 
is improvement of the school.” 

Three summers ago, under the lead- 
ership of Ralph C. Swan, county su- 
perintendent, and Willis E. Pratt, head, 
Department of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, a continuous pro- 
gram of school improvement was in- 
augurated. It began with a summer 
workshop of county teachers held on 
the campus of Carson Long Institute, 
New Bloomfield, for a two-weeks’ pe- 
riod in August. 

“The general aims and objectives of 
education” was our theme. The high 
degree of interest shown prompted fur- 
ther meetings of all the teachers of the 
county who met monthly during the 
following school term. 


The Perry County Steering Committee consisted 
of students, laymen, school directors, ang 
teachers. 





& 


School directors, administrators, pu- 
pils, teachers, and citizens formed a 
steering committee that directed the 
study. Questionnaires were circulated, 
information was gathered, resources 
were tabulated and investigated, teach- 
er-pupil-lay opinion polls were held. 
Present practices and organizations 
were evaluated and gradually we be- 
gan to feel a developing philosophy of 
educational purposes in our own 
schools. 

Continuing interest led to a short 
workshop session in the summer of 
1947 and here came the impetus that 
led into further study and discussion. 
Now we were concerned with the spe- 
cific aims and objectives that we had 
for our youngsters and the kinds of 
procedures that we would use to 
achieve these aims. We began to relate 
these to the subject materials that we 
were teaching and were divided into 
subject area committees that met 
monthly during the 1947-48 school 
year. 


Parents are Interested 


So great was the interest on the part 
of parents, citizens, and school direc- 
tors that teachers were encouraged and 
were granted school time for the meet- 
ings. In this case it was not possible to 
divide the county into geographical 


\ Directors Study Reorganization 
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areas and many miles were covered by 
our people to attend the meetings. Just 
why the weather seemed to be at its 
worst for these occasions it is not easy 
to explain, but the turnouts were in- 
spiring. 

This summer (1948) was the last 
of our workshops in the study. We met 
for a period of two weeks. The climax 
of the whole program will be a forth- 
coming booklet to be given county- 
wide distribution. Parents, citizens, 
friends have already indicated a real 
interest in what it will contain. Teach- 
ers are looking forward to the prepara- 
tion and publication of what we be- 
lieve will be a comprehensive picture 
of our schools and how they will serve 
the needs of our young people. 

Services of a number of consultants 
during the three years have been es- 
pecially helpful. C. O. Williams and 
Miriam Wilt of the faculty of State 
College and Clara Cockerille, super- 
visor of elementary instruction of the 
Altoona schools, have been among 
those who have worked with us. Many 
other faculty members of the College 
have visited us and given real counsel. 

Much more important than the actual 
printed reports of the work done has 
been the noticeable change in our 
schools and our attitudes as the study 
progressed. From the early question 
of, “What specifics shall be included 
in my course of study?”, our changed 
attitude has been interest in child 
growth and development, the needs of 
children, and the responsibilities of 
the teacher in providing the experi- 
ences necessary for child growth and 
participation in a democratic society. 


Reorganization Plans Result 


Certainly, mention must be made of 
an extremely important factor in ac- 
counting for the success of our pro- 
gram. This was the growth of interest 
in the schools on the part of parents 
and citizens resulting in a series of 
consolidations, formations of joint 
boards and union districts. As con- 
solidation contributed to the interest 
in our study, the program itself gave 
impetus to the reorganization. 

We have a long way to go, but reali- 
zation of our problem is the most im- 
portant step forward. Youngsters in 
Perry County are participating in a 
better educational program as a result 
of our curriculum study. 


This is democracy’s way. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


I Stood Ten Seconds 


ETHEL JACKSON 
Principal, Widener Memorial School 
Philadelphia 





Teaching parents the simple exercises at Widener Memorial School for Crippled 
Children, Philadelphia. 


ICHAEL pushed a wheel chair to- 
day, and the smile on his face 

as he helped a four-year old to the 
lunchroom was wonderful to see. Just 
two years ago Mike, a six-year old, was 
in the chair himself. A victim of cere- 
bral palsy, he couldn’t walk, stand, or 
even sit up, yet today he pushed a chair. 
What is the story back of Mike’s 
progress these two years at the Wide- 
ner Memorial School for Crippled 


Children? What motivation and what 


techniques were planned to accomplish 
his rehabilitation? What understand- 
ing and what patience did his thera- 
pists possess in order to know that 
some day Mike would surely push that 
wheel chair? 


The Line of Attack 


A school for orthopedically handi- 
capped children must by its very na- 
ture consider the physical, emotional, 
mental, and social development of the 
child. They are vital phases of his 
growth that must be diagnosed, cared 
for, and evaluated from day to day. 

The role of the therapist is an im- 
portant one in this picture, for Mike 
and many other boys and girls of the 
school spend one hour of the day in the 
therapy department under the expert 
guidance of highly trained young 
women who have devoted their entire 
period of preparation to the study of 
physical improvement of the handicap- 


ped. Some are nurses who have taken 
postgraduate work in _ accredited 
schools of physical therapy, while the 
majority hold B.S. degrees in physical 
education with special courses in cor- 
rective work. 

The problem of diagnosing is done, 
of course, by an orthopedist who pre- 
scribes the line of attack. The first step, 
after studying the medical history, 
psychological report, family back- 
ground, and school records, is to estab- 
lish rapport with the child. The over- 
protected, highly sensitive child has 
had little contact with meeting new 
people. He is naturally suspicious of 
this woman who removes him from his 
teacher and classmates to take him off 
to a new situation. 

Several days or weeks are spent in 
wiping away tears or calming tantrums. 
It took four months to quiet one five- 
year old, so that a regular course of 
treatments could be given. Unless the 
child’s cooperation is enlisted, little 
can be accomplished, no matter how 
much equipment we have or how many 
times a week the child goes to the 
therapy department. Much depends 
upon the personality of the therapist, 
and her skill in digging into her “bag 


The role of the therapist in an or- 
thopedic school is a varied but re- 
warding one. Photographs by Bok 
Vocational school 











The physical therapist teaching locomotion 
to a cerebral palsied child 


of tricks” whether or not improvement 
is made. 

Following the establishment of a 
pleasant relationship between child and 
therapist comes the important step of 
carrying out the objectives and working 
out the plan that had been determined 
by doctor and therapist together. 


The Red Line Rise 


The physical therapist concentrates 
on teaching locomotion and bodily re- 
lationships. Her work compares with 
that of the teacher of physical educa- 
tion. Their objectives are much the 
same in aiming to achieve emotional 
stability, and acquiring skills most 
likely to be continued in adult life. All 
students are given an opportunity to 
participate in a program that meets 
individual needs. 

In working with polio cases the ther- 
apist places the emphasis on muscle re- 
education and in the re-establishment 
of physical skills that the child had be- 
fore the attack. 

With the cerebral palsied, on the 
other hand, she begins with exercises 
to relax tense muscles. Gradually the 
child is taught to sit up, sometimes only 
five or ten seconds at a time. A year or 
more later, a boy or girl may begin to 
stand, or eventually to walk. Graphs 
showing progress are made from day 
to day, and boys like Mike are proud 
to see the red line rise. 

Occupational therapy is concerned 
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with two big problems—the determina- 
tion and establishment of cerebral 
dominance and the teaching of manipu- 
lative skills. In many instances the 
birth-injured. child is a confused in- 
dividual and needs study and special- 
ized treatment to help him establish 
his dominant side. In such cases the 
occupational therapist gives a series 
of tests extending over many weeks and 
under varying conditions in order to 
determine which is the dominant hand. 
Determination of handedness is _be- 
lieved to be important, too, especially 
in relation to the speech center. 


The Skill and the Equipment 


Upon the determination of the dom- 
inant side the therapist proceeds to 
direct special training toward that hand. 
At first emphasis is placed on the use 
of large muscles through such activities 
as finger painting and weaving. Later 
she works toward the finer coordina- 
tion needed by the child in helping to 
dress and feed himself. Manipulation of 
a pencil is taught to those who will 





eventually be able to write, and typing 
to those who will never master the 
skill required for handwriting. Teacher 
and therapist work hand in hand dur- 
ing these days so that skills needed in 
the classroom will be developed by the 
therapist and carried through by the 
teacher. 

Another phase of the therapist’s 
work is to devise special chairs, tables, 
spoons, and walking equipment to 
allow each child to become as inde- 
pendent as possible. 

Parents need to be taught the simple 
types of exercises so that they can con- 
tinue the treatments at home. This, too, 
is the work of the therapists. One hour 
a day in school is beneficial; however, 
results will come more quickly when 
treatments are supplemented at home. 


Measure Progress by Pictures 


Evaluation is an on-going process in 
the therapy department. Boys and girls 
smile when they say, “I stood ten 
seconds yesterday and twelve today,” 
or, “I walked 302 steps three months 
ago and now I can take 815 steps,” 
Regular checkups are made by the 
orthopedist along with a detailed study 
of progress reports and graphs so that 
child, therapist, and parent will know, 
not only what progress has been made, 
but what future treatment should. be 
given. We are looking forward to 
measuring progress by means of motion 
pictures made at intervals of six 
months. 


The Law Provides 


Since cerebral palsy is now ree 
ognized as a treatable condition and 
has been included in the State law 
along with the blind and deaf, many 
schools may be interested in planning 
a program for the care of those 
afflicted. 

All responsible for our children at 
Widener are happy when one is ready 
to return to a regular school. Even 
though many never achieve that goal, 
we still rejoice when one like Mike can 
get out of his wheel chair and smile 
as he pushes a four-year old to the 
lunchroom. 


Occupational therapist teaching specific 
hand skills 
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America The Beautiful 


MRS. BESSIE M. BARRETT 
Dimner Beeber Junior High School 
Philadelphia 


O beautiful for spacious skies 


R 


For amber waves of grain 
For purple mountain majesties 


oN 


Above the fruited plain 


o Americans all over our land, the 
cats of tone and the colorful 
and inspiring words of “America The 
Beautiful” are a continuous thrill. But 
to the teachers of every state of our 
land whose privilege it is to belong to 
the NEA is offered the rare opportunity 
of experiencing in an almost unbe- 
lievable manner the personal thrill of 
seeing these spacious skies above the 
“waves of grain” of North Dakota and 
Washington, “the purple mountain 
majesties” of Montana and Oregon, 
and of gazing upon the fruited plains 
of California and New Mexico. 

Because at this time of the school 
year teachers are asking about the ad- 
vantages of joining the NEA and all 
its affliated organizations, I think it 
opportune to let the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania know of this new service of 
the NEA, one that has been instituted 
purposely for the happiness of the 
the teachers of the United States—the 
Travel Service Bureau of the NEA. 


The Fun and Frolic 


Descriptive folders sent out by the 
NEA upon request of members will 
tell in detail the routes and points of 
interest of the many tours offered. But 
only those of us who had the experience 
of making the trip can ever realize all 
the comforts and caurtesies, the fun 
and frolic, and the many colorful inci- 
dents the trip brings that no folder 
could possibly include. 

Our trip was listed as the NCY Tour 
—Northwestern California Yellowstone 
Tour—and left Chicago on July 20, 
1948, returning on August 16—27 days 
of thrills and adventures without any 
cares or responsibilities, days and 
nights of songs and laughs—truly a 
perfect vacation for teachers who carry 
so many responsibilities all year. 

Our group was made up of 42 teach- 
ers from 16 eastern states, five from 
Pennsylvania. It was indeed an inter- 
esting experience to associate with 
teachers from so many places, and 
from all levels of teaching positions. It 
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was interesting, too, to note the age 
range of our group, from those in 
their 20’s to those of us who are ap- 
proaching our “lavender and old lace” 
days, and to experience the spirit of 
“camaraderie” that existed despite the 
discrepancies of age. 


Interesting and Interested 


Such an interesting and interested 
group could only be obtained through 
an organization such as our NEA. 
Every place we went, every day of our 
trip, we heard expressions from people 
whom we met about the wonderful 
spirit of our group, their intelligent in- 
terest in things, and particularly the 
spirit of happiness and friendship that 
prevailed. It is worthy of note that 42 
teachers from varying environments 
could live together for 27 days without 
a word of dissension or annoyance— 
truly a remarkable tribute to our As- 
sociation for its type of members. 

As for the trip itself, volumes could 
be written. Because of the limitations 
of space and time, I think details of the 
splendors and grandeur we saw might 
be left to the attractive folders of the 
Travel Service Bureau. Perhaps our 


members of the PSEA would prefer 


San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 


reading of the manner in which the 
tour was conducted and of the accom- 
modations, transportation, and hotels. 
I shall attempt to present a somewhat 
curtailed account of these aspects of 
our tour. 


Baggage Disappears by Magic 

We left Chicago on July 20 after 
registering our baggage. From then on 
that baggage and all werries about it 
disappeared from our sight. By magic 
it appeared in each of our hotel rooms; 
by magic it disappeared at our depar- 
ture. 

Our trains were indeed a joy. At Chi- 
cago we boarded the new Vista Dome 
Zephyr—a_ beautiful coach with its 
glass-domed section, air conditioned, 
with soft music over the radio—all this 
to ourselves as far as Minneapolis. 
After a thrilling stop over there we 
were escorted to our own private coach 
which became our “travet home” all 
across the country. This, too, was air 
conditioned and comfortable, although 
I frankly admit that during the first 
overnight ride on reclining seats, with 
42 women eager to catch a glimpse of 
every passing splendor, there wasn’t 
much sound sleep. But it was fun, and 
any disturbance of our sleep was com- 
pensated for in the knowledge that it 
was for one night only and that a 
comfortable hotel awaited us. 

Our “private car” was a source of 
great interest to people in other cars 
of our train whose curiosity often 
tempted them to get a glimpse of the 
phenomena of 42 women and one man, 
our conductor, enjoying themselves in 
such a remarkable way. 


Courtesy Californians Inc. 














Courtesy Northern Pacific Railroad 


Yellowstone visitors view the Grand Canyon and Lower Falls 
from the trail near Artist's Point 


For NEA Only 


We were fortunate in having wonder- 
ful attendants on our coach, and train- 
men who showed us the finest courtesy 
and supplied us with interesting fold- 
ers and personal accounts of all points 
of interest along the way. 

The dining cars were opened a half 
hour early for “NEA only,” much to 
the surprise and sometimes the chagrin 
of other travelers. 

At every place we stopped, while our 
private car was placed on a siding 
awaiting our return, we were met by a 
NEA representative who greeted us, 
and had waiting for us taxis and buses 
to take us to our hotels. And mention 
should be made of the drivers of these 
conveyances and of our sight-seeing 
buses for their intelligence and cour- 
tesy—surely they were carefully se- 
lected by the NEA. 

And our hotels! All arrangements 
worked perfectly—no registering, no 
baggage worries, no waiting in lines, 
no tipping of bell hops, everything 
taken care of by our conductor, a man 
who, being a teacher himself, was 
most considerate of our needs and in- 
terests. 


Triple the Dues 


Other groups that we met on our 
trip, sometimes heterogeneous as to 
interests and cultures, were astounded 
at the extent and comforts and, last 
but not least, the low cost of our tour. 
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They often declared their wish to pay 
triple the membership dues of the NEA 
for the privilege of joining such a 
group. 





Our association with the members of 
our group, our experience in meeting 
unusual people on the trains and on 
our “stretching expeditions” while the 
train waited at stations, our oppor- 


Coulee Dam, Washington 





tunities of getting acquainted with the 
life and education of the Indians of the 
reservations, and with the cultured 
Chinese of Chinatown—these and 
many such experiences were the real 
educational highlights of our trip. 


In All Its Splendor 


But we did see America in all jts 
splendor, its “spacious skies” and 
“purple mountain majesties” from the 
rolling hills of Wisconsin across the 
great Mississippi, through the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota, and along the 
towering mountains of Montana and 
Wyoming. And we gazed with awe upon 
the grandeur of Yellowstone, upon the 
miles of golden grain of Washington 
and upon the snow capped tops of Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Hood. California with 
its varied points of interest from the 
glorious heights of its mountains on 
the north to its acres and acres of 
orange trees in the south, brought us 
joys and surprises daily. 

Perhaps in retrospect, the most awe- 
inspiring sight was that of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona as we stood at 
Bright Angel Lodge and gazed spell- 
bound at this great phenomenon of na- 
ture. 

Across the fascinating mountains of 
New Mexico, through the sunflower 
covered plains of Kansas still laughing 
and enjoying every minute, we reached 
the end of our trip, not exhausted as 
might be supposed from such a long 
tour, but enriched with new ideas, and 
filled with pride and enthusiasm for the 
privilege of being members of our 
great National Association that had 
planned and executed such a trip for 
the joy and comfort of its members. 


Courtesy Bureau of Reclamation 
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The Pied Piper in Kheverse 


SUSAN E. KIESS 
County Supervisor 
State Nursing Service 
Lycoming and Tioga Counties 


Photography by Guy Pugliese 


“I hate the man who invented cot- 
tage cheese and I don’t like brown 
bread, but I won’t let my brain suffer 
for lack of them.” The twelve-year old 
who made that statement was a partici- 
pant in the County-wide nutrition ex- 
periment conducted jointly in Lycom- 
ing County by the county school dis- 
trict and the State nursing service and 
nutrition division of the State Depart- 
ment of Health. The child’s remark 
was indicative of the response of hun- 
dreds of rural children taking part in 
the program. 


The Problem 


Need for nutrition education, in Ly- 
coming County, was evidenced by sta- 
tistical reports of school medical ex- 
aminations in the school year of 1946- 
47. In a county justly proud of rich 
farms and lack of typical slum areas, 
138 cases of malnutrition were found 
among pupils of fourth-class district 
schools. 

This figure represented one-half of 
the possible findings in the rural school 
population, since, in accordance with 
Pennsylvania’s School Health Act, 
annual examinations are conducted 
only in alternate odd grades. It was 
logical, therefore, to presuppose an 
equal number of undernourished chil- 
dren among those not examined that 
year. : 

In addition, the findings represented 

only vitamin and mineral deficiencies 
and gross deviations from normal 
weights. They were not inclusive of 
subclinical cases. 
_ After consideration of the figures by 
Clarence McConnel, Lycoming County 
superintendent of schools, and the su- 
pervisor of the State nursing service 
which administers the rural school 
health program, it was felt that nutri- 
tion education, on a county-wide basis, 
rather than an approach to individual 
parents was indicated. 

Health teaching is an integral part of 
tural school curricula and every good 
teacher attempts to incorporate nutri- 
tion as part of the syllabus. However, 
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the average teacher has had little or no 
formal training in nutrition, and, par- 
ticularly in rural schools, material on 
the subject is inadequate. 

With this fact in mind, Mr. McCon- 
nel asked the supervisor of the State 
nursing service to arrange programs 
for the health sessions of the annual 
County Teachers’ Institute and for a 
project in rural schools. The super- 
visor, in turn, appealed to the State 
Division of Nutrition for assistance in 
establishing a program that, later, 
could be geared to different age levels 
for classroom presentation on a county- 
wide basis. 

Dorothy Waller, the nutritionist as- 
signed to the Institute by the Nutrition 
Division, conducted six sessions at- 
tended by public health nurses, dental 
hygienists, and home economics teach- 
ers. Texts were built mainly upon the 
seven basic foods necessary for opti- 
mal health and the importance, to the 
school child, of nutritious breakfasts 
and lunches. Visual aids include post- 
ers, food models, and a series of charts 
dealing with dietary experiments on 
albino rats, published by the Bureau 
of Home Economics and Human Nu- 
trition. 


The Experiment 


These last were so graphic in por- 
traying results of good and poor nutri- 
tion that the nurses decided to attempt 
animal experiments in schools where 
teachers and student bodies signified 
interest and willingness to cooperate. 
The animal projects were to follow a 
preliminary series of nutrition classes. 
Funds for the project were secured, 
later, from the Lycoming County Com- 
munity Chest and the Lycoming 
County Tuberculosis Society. 

In the preliminary program classes 
were conducted for eleven adult groups 
and in schools throughout the County, 
with subject matter geared to the dif- 
ferent age levels addressed. Visual aids 
included movies, slides, food demon- 
strations, posters, leaflets, colored 
books, and charts. 





Good Carried Lunch 


The Pennsylvania Department of 
Health and several cereal and dairy 
companies contributed literature to the 
extent that each teacher was provided 
with a kit that included a teaching 
manual in addition to most of the 
above aids. General Mills, for example, 
supplied over a half ton of literature. 
The Ralston Company was equally gen- 
erous. Each pupil was given pamphlets 
and attractive books with color prints 
to take home. 

As a result of the groundwork laid, 
nineteen schools volunteered to try the 
animal experiment. Obviously, it would 
be impossible to attempt a truly scien- 
tific experiment in an environment so 
uncontrolled as the rural school. The 
objective of the experiment was to de- 
termine and prove, to children, the 
effects certain foods have upon the 
growth, appearance, and general health 
of animals. It was hoped, of course, 
that their observations would affect 
their own food habits and have a carry- 
over into their homes. 

The experiment lasted from 6 to 10 
weeks. Two pairs of albino rats of the 
same sex, litter mates to insure the 
same genetic background and start ir 
life, were placed in each participating 
school. 

Pupils assumed full care of the ani- 
mals, cleaning the food cups and cages 
daily, and seeing that food and drink 
were constantly before the rats. For 
four weeks, one pair was fed a diet of 
ground whole wheat and powdered 
whole milk with water as a beverage. 
The other was given prepared corn ce- 
real and sweet drinks. At the end of 4 
weeks, these were switched to the wheat 
and milk. 

Each rat was named, and, before a 
week had elapsed, each had become 
a personality to the children. That the 
children understood what they were at- 
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tempting was shown by the names they 
chose, looking ahead to anticipated re- 
sults. “Dopey and Droopy,” “Boney 
and Tiny,” and “Skinny and Slim” 
eontrasted with “Husky and Scamper,” 
“Snow White and White Satin” and 
“Lovely and Beauty.” * 

In a few instances a little difficulty 
arose because boys, in particular, were 
sympathetic and tried to slip a little 
wheat to the animals on the “poor 
diet.” That instinct was soon overcome 
as they began to see results. Cage cards 
and graphs were kept to tabulate week- 
ly weights and daily observations were 
made of physical differences. 


The Results 


Results throughout the County were 
fairly uniform. The rats on the whole 
wheat and milk diet gained rapidly. 
Their fur was sleek and smooth, eyes 
clear and bony structure good. Those 
on the prepared corn cereal and sweet 
drinks gained very little, had rough, 
mangy skin; sore feet; inflamed eyes 
and crooked bones. When, at the end 
of 4 weeks, these were given the wheat 
and milk, their improvement was spec- 
tacular. 


The Production of Food 


Girls and boys alike were quick to 
apply the results to their own and each 
other’s appearances. One ten-year-old, 
a “picky” eater, with straight, fine hair 
who had an unsuccessful permanent 
wave a year ago, refused to have a sec- 
ond permanent until she had had a 
“good diet” for six months. 

As the experiment progressed, the 
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children began to ask questions about 
the growth of the grain and the food 
given to dairy animals. These questions 
led the nurses to Herbert Anders, the 
county agent, and to Cecile Gebhardt, 
rural representative of Pennsylvania 
State College. As a result, a county- 
wide program was planned in which 
the extension division and agricultural 
teachers will conduct classes dealing 
with the preparation and nutrition of 
the soil, through the growth and culti- 
vation of grain and vegetables to the 
feeding of dairy cattle and milk pas- 
teurization. Since the close of the 
school term was approaching, it was 
possible to conduct this program only 
on a very limited basis, but Mr. Mc- 
Connel has asked that it be extended 
this fall. 

Through Mr. McConnel’s efforts, 
teachers correlated the rat project with 
arithmetic, spelling, geography, his- 
tory, English, and art. 

Public interest ran high. Three local 
newspapers carried periodic stories of 
the rats’ development. Parents called 
the State nurses for nutrition material. 
Parent-Teacher Associations and wom- 
en’s groups asked for classes. Grocers 
complained that they were unable to 
supply the demand for brown bread 
and whole grain cereals. 


Milk sales in schools increased, and 
most gratifying of all, teachers re- 
ported marked improvement in the 
quality of carried school lunches and a 
resultant improvement in many chil- 
dren’s school progress. 

Analysis of a questionnaire sent out 
to a limited number of homes and an- 
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swered by 209 parents, proved that the 
project had really affected many chil. 
dren’s eating habits. Improvement was 
noted most in children’s willingness to 
eat green and yellow vegetable:, eggs 
cheese, and the whole grain breads and 
cereals. 


Exhibits 


Colored and black and white pictures 
from which slides have been made were 
taken of the entire program, beginning 
with the teachers’ institute and the 
planning conference and including the 
children’s‘ care of the rats in most of 
the nineteen participating districts; 
the field trips, from planting to the 
wheat harvest, and of school lunches, 
The slides will be shown throughout 
the State and are already booked for 
showing at institutes and educational 
meetings. An exhibit and discussion of 
the project, part of a workshop in 
health education conducted in July at 
Pennsylvania State College, have been 
part of educational exhibits at 5 county 
fairs. 

Educators and health authorities 
alike have expressed gratification at 
the results achieved. They are particv- 
larly pleased at the obvious carryover 
into homes and the written comments 
of the children, many of whom 
brought their parents to school to make 
their own observations. As one child 
wrote in the essay contest that closed 
the experiment, “If all the mothers of 
growing children could have seen this 
experiment of these four rats, I believe 
that America would have healthy, 
growing children.” 


Seeing is Believing—Look at Nancy's crooked back 


and her little skull 
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4 Visit to 
Headguanters 


An experience which I wish every 
member of PSEA could have is a visit 
to the Headquarters of the Association. 

You have read from the report of the 
auditors printed in the JoURNAL that 
PSEA owns a three-story brick build- 
ing at 400 North Third Street. This 
building with its furnishings and equip- 
ment is assigned a net worth of $144,- 
090.64. The value of our Headquarters 
in money can never give one an appre- 
ciation of the true value to the teachers 
and schools of Pennsylvania. 

One must see the three stories of this 
building seething with activity and in- 
vestigate the nature of this activity to 
realize that here is the focal point of 
our organization. Here one would 
realize how the tremendous task of 
keeping contact with the membership 
of the Association through the 
JourNAL, the Bulletin, and letters 
to local leaders is accomplished. Here 
one would see how the, work of coor- 
dinating the activity of Local, State, 
and National associations takes place. 


W viucationa Interests 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 

1. Plan meetings: 
a. Local Branch 
b. Executive Committee 
c. Social or Thanksgiving 
party 
2. Promote American Education 
Week Program 
3. Make final plans for dele- 
gates’ and alternates’ attend- 
ance at December meeting 
of PSEA House of Delegates 
4. Establish contact relations 
between Local Branch Legis- 
lative Chairmen and Con- 
gressmen and _Legislators- 
elect 
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It would be revealing to see the 
large volume of mail pouring into 
Headquarters and to see it sorted and 
answered, or to have the experience of 
sitting in a few of the many confer- 
ences with members who have special 
problems or have Association business 
to promote. 

To visit the staff members in their 
offices and examine their schedules 
would show how their activities con- 
tribute to the program which carries 
out the mandates of the Executive 
Council and the House of Delegates. 

Recently, it has not been unusual to 
find two or three committee meetings 
at Headquarters on Friday or Satur- 
day. It is significant that the member- 
ship of these State-wide committees is 
usually representative of the various 
districts of the State and also the De- 
partments of our Association. I wish I 
could find words fittingly to describe 
the importance of the work of these 
committees and the diligent businesslike 
manner in which it is executed. 

Climaxing all meetings except the 
House of Delegates, are those of the 
Executive Council of our Association. 
Sitting around the large walnut table 
each month, the members of the Coun- 
cil carefully consider and act on the 
business of the Association. Gradually 
through the years the volume of this 
business has grown. If you read the 
minutes of the Council which are now 
published in the JOURNAL by mandate 
of the House of Delegates, you may 
come to a fair appraisal of these meet- 
ings. ; 

In any tour of Headquarters, I am 
sure you would be very favorably im- 
pressed by the courteous and business- 
like manner of every department. It is 
only fair to say that the better you 
learn to know the staff the louder 
would be your praise, for PSEA has 
an excellent staff. 

As you travel homeward after this 
first visit at Headquarters, 1 know you 
will be just a little more enthusiastic 
about your active membership in the 
Local, State, and National Associa- 
tions.—N. EuceNE SHOEMAKER, Pres- 
ident, PSEA, Red Lion. 


Christmas Conference 
of Teachers 
of Mathematics 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its ninth Christ- 
mas conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 29 and 
30, 1948. Six sectional meetings will 
be devoted to problems relating to the 
teaching of high school and junior 
college mathematics and the prepara- 
tion and in-service training of teachers. 

At the Thursday morning session, 
opportunities for discussion of im- 
portant questions in mathematics teach- 
ing will be offered at seventeen dis- 
cussion groups and clinics under the 
leadership of individual classroom 
teachers. Topics to be considered in- 
clude questions involving the contents 
of courses in algebra and general 
mathematics, instructional and learn- 
ing aids, guidance, tests, teaching of 
statistics in the high school and junior 
college, coordination of high school 
and college mathematics programs, and 
applications of mathematics in busi- 
ness and industry. The latest films and 
filmstrips will be shown at various 
periods during the two-day conference. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be 
in Baker Hall. Reservations for rooms 
should be made by writing directly to 
Oscar Schaaf, Room 120 Arps Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
not later than December 15, 1948. 

A copy of the program may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
212 Lunt Building, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


Christmas Projects 
Bibliography Available 
“Christmas Throughout the World” 
is the title of a bibliography of sug- 
gested materials, including plays, pag- 
eants, projects, films, and stories for 
Christmas activities with an_ inter- 
national theme, recently published by 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the NEA. Materials have been 
adapted to all grade levels. 

The bibliography is available free 
upon request from the Committee on 
International Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201-16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Live Issues Debated at Education Congress 


| GGRESSIVE action on salient sectors 
A of the education front in Penn- 
sylvania was carried forward at the 
Annual Education Congress held in 
Harrisburg on September 30 and Oc- 
tober 1. 

Convened by Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Congress, which was attended by 
approximately 500 administrators, su- 
pervisory officials, and other educa- 
tional leaders, adopted the theme “Re- 
cent Legislation and Educational Prog- 
ress in Pennsylvania.” State Superin- 
tendent Haas in his remarks to the 
convention outlined some current live 
educational issues—reorganization of 
school districts, revision of the curricu- 
lum, the federal census, school em- 
ployes’ retirement, school activities 
funds, tax equalization, building au- 
thority, new tax under Act 481, and 
subsidies and teachers’ salaries. 


Governor on Public Finance 


Addressing the Congress at its an- 
nual banquet, Governor James H. Duff 
deplored present inequities in financ- 
ing the educational program and ex- 
pressed the hope that the new State 
Tax Equalization Commission would 
improve the situation. “There is a defi- 
nite relation between the cost of living 
and salaries,” said the Governor. “A 
common understanding and analysis 
are needed to approach the problem 
on the basis of reality... . Many com- 
munities cannot tax further on a local 
level; and if we are to have equality, 
the State must accept the obligation to 
step in. . . . On the other hand, some 
places are not meeting their obliga- 
tions.” 


NEA President Speaks 


Principal address at the dinner 
meeting was delivered by Mabel Stude- 
baker of Erie, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Dis- 
cussing “Education and the American 
Way of Life,” Miss Studebaker made 
clear that the preservation of our de- 
mocracy rests fundamentally on a sound 
public education program. She de- 
fined free enterprise as a basic con- 
cept in our economy signifying “the 
right of every individual to attain the 
high economic position of which he is 
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capable as a result of his talents and 
hard work.” 

The role of the school, Miss Stude- 
baker pointed out, is to discover talent 
and scientific leadership among our 
youth, to develop in them an under- 
standing of the social, economic, ‘and 
political aims of peoples in other lands, 
and to inculcate spiritual and ethical 
values. 


Reorganization of School Units 


The prevailing type of administra- 
live unit is inadequate for the de- 
mands of modern society, said R. W. 
Robinson of the Department of Public 
Instruction. With changes in the dis- 
tribution of our population, wealth 
centers, transportation facilities, and 
functions of the schools, equality of 
educational opportunities in America 
is a myth until these administrative 
units are reorganized. 

Seeking a solution to this crucial 
problem, Thomas Francis, president of 
the County Superintendents’ Asso- 


ciation of the PSEA, advanced two 


plans: The first, a modified county 
plan in which some of the rural dis- 
tricts merged” with first, second, and 
third-class: districts while the others 
unite in a county-wide district under 
the county board; the second, a re- 
gional district plan which would or- 
ganize small districts which do not 
merge with first, second, and third-class 
units into regional areas under a 
county council. 


Curriculum Revision Program 


Declaring that our rural youth are 
not receiving adequate guidance in 
their vocational preparation, Paul L. 
Cressman of the Department outlined 
a plan patterned after the folk schools 
of Denmark for our boys and girls of 
post high school age. This program 
should be a two-year course under the 
instruction of a staff with practical ex- 
perience and training in farm and 
home education. It should aim to pre- 
pare young men and women for eff- 
cient and happy living on the typical 
small farm of Pennsylvania. 

Frederick L. Pond, also of the De- 
partment, quoted former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker’s statement that: “More than 
4,000,000 high school students in 


America are receiving an inadequate 
education because the curricula do not 
meet their needs.” Dr. Pond made the 
plea to revitalize our curriculum by 
such devices as school journeys to 
council meetings and courts, student 
government in the schools, school 
newspapers, and other activities which 
instil a sense of civic responsibility, 

In the elementary field, Leversia |, 
Powers of the Department gave the 
Congress a preview of the new course 
of study in elementary education 
which is now being printed. She urged 
that teachers prepare themselves for 
using the new course by developing 
skills in planning and evaluating teach- 
ing units in the content fields, by the 
use of diagnostic tests, and by planning 
effective library facilities. 


The Next Census and the Teacher 


The proposal of the Federal govern. 
ment to ask for the assistance of teach- 
ers in taking the decennial census in 
1950 was presented by Carl D. Morne. 
weck, chief of the Division of Child 
Accounting in the Department. The 
work, he said, would require 600,000 
teachers engaged for at least one week 
during the first half of April at $10 
per day. 

Advantages of the proposal, said Dr. 
Morneweck, are the improvement of 
public relations between school and 
community, contacts by teachers with 
every home, and the accumulation of 
information on social and economic 
conditions for use in instruction. 

Some of the drawbacks in the plan 
would be the conflict with the public 
school term, difficulties of transporta- 
tion in rural areas, and the confiden- 
tial nature of some of the material in 
the Federal census. 

The sentiment of the Congress re- 
garding the census was strongly nega- 
tive. 


Liberalizing School Retirement 
Benefits 

Chairman of the PSEA Committee 
on Retirement Problems, J. Maurice 
Strattan, outlined a plan for the liber- 
alization of retirement benefits for 
school employes. While the present re- 
tirement system is sound, conditions 
have changed since its inception. The 
new plan in a sense, explained Mr. 
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Strattan, is a rebirth of the system. 
He reviewed the provisions which 
were outlined in the October issue of 
the JOURNAL. 


Administration of Activity Funds 


H. Frank Hare, superintendent of 
Phoenixville schools, described the 
confusion that has resulted from the 
decision of the State Superior Court 
last year that student activity funds are 
the property of the school district and 
subject to the same limitations as rev- 
enues received from taxes. 

Mr. Hare outlined the provisions of 
a bill permitting students, under the 
supervision of school officials, to 
handle activity funds. “The education- 
al values of student activities are re- 
alized only when the students actually 
administer the activity.” The new. bill, 
if passed, would amend sections 405 
and 627 of the school code. Mr. Hare 
made a plea for the cooperation by 
educators to enact this new legislation 
to clear up the confusion on this issue. 


Tax Equalization Board 


Attempting to clear up a misunder- 
standing with regard to the function of 
the State Tax Equalization Board, 
Chairman John N. O’Neil explained 
that his board was created to deter- 
mine the total market value of all 
taxable real estate in Pennsylvania’s 
2544 school districts and has no con- 
trol over assessors or tax levies. 


The findings of the board, which 








» ALBERT G. W. SCHLEGEL is the 
new superintendent of Altoona schools. 
Dr. Schlegel, who has been superin- 
tendent of schools at Bellevue since 
1944 and prior to that time supervising 
principal of Red Lion schools, suc- 
ceeds Harry L. Kriner who became 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, on September 1. 
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This picture, “Dandy Snow,” taken by H. Bruce Dull, Connellsville High 
School student, was awarded a Third Prize of $30 in Class I|—People, 
young and old—in the Third Annual 1948 National High School Photo- 


graphic Awards. 





will be available by December, 1948, 
will be used as a base for the distribu- 
tion of funds by the Department of 
Public Instruction. They may also be 
used as pertinent data by the 1949 
legislature in relation to the present 
school subsidies provisions. Local dis- 
tricts may likewise use the material as 
a basis for determining the millage 
rate. 

Indications are, according to Mr. 
O’Neil, that many districts have a 
higher market value than is reflected in 
certified local assessed valuations. The 
purpose of the Tax Equalization Board 
is not necessarily to save money for 
the State, but to distribute State funds 
on a truly equitable basis. 


School Building Needs 


To make up for the years when little 
or nothing was done in school build- 
ing operations, a $60,000,000 a year 
building program is needed in Pennsyl- 
vania according to Russell C. Bartman, 
executive director of the State Public 
School Building Authority. 

The School Building Authority, cre- 
ated by the legislature of 1947, was 
authorized to sell bonds which may be 
paid for by rentals on the part of local 
districts. While awaiting for the ap- 
pellate courts to rule on the constitu- 
tionality of the new law, the authority 
is processing all applications for help. 


State Subsidies and Teachers’ 
Salaries 

If subsidies to school districts are 
shifted from their present assessed 
valuations to actual valuations, many 
districts will face cuts in appropria- 
tions up to $720 a unit, unless the 
1949 General Assembly revises the sub- 
sidy law according to a statement by 
Paul H. Wueller, research director of 
the Joint State Government Commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Wueller alluded to the fact that 
the typical school district in Pennsyl- 
vania is now basing its tax levy on 
assessed valuations far below true valu- 
ation. 


Conclusion 


A delightful respite from the busy con- 
ferences of this year’s Education Con- 
gress were the lively musical interludes 
furnished by Frank Gullo and Hummel 
Fishburn of the music faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State College, the story 
of the Pennsylvania boy who made: 
good as a scientist by Robert C. Shaw 
of Camp Hill, and two of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s popular poems presented’ 
by Lee L. Driver, former member of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
—all features enjoyed at the dinner 
meeting Thursday evening. 

September 29-30 were announced as 
the dates for the 1949 Congress. 
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is the 


Sone Better Citizens” 
theme announced by President N. 
Eugene Shoemaker and the Executive 
Council for the 1948 PSEA Conven- 
tion to be held in Harrisburg Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 
27-29. 


Time Schedule 

The Executive Council has approved 
the following time schedule: 
Monday, December 27, 1948 


2:30 p.m. Departments 
7:00 p.m. House of Delegates 


Tuesday, December 28, 1948 
9:00 a.m. Sections 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m. General Session 


Wednesday, December 29, 1948 
9:00 to 11:00 am. Round Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m. General Session 


Committee Reports 

The December issue of the JouRNAL 
will contain the programs for the busi- 
ness sessions, the general sessions, and 
for the meetings of the departments, 
sections, and round tables. In it will 
also be printed the reports of standing 
committees of the Association. This 
will give delegates to the convention 
the opportunity to study these reports 
before they are presented for action 
at the two meetings of the House of 
Delegates. 


Social Events 

Catherine E. Geary, Chester, will 
head a social committee which is plan- 
ning social events during the con- 
vention. A number of breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners are also on the 
schedule. 


Constitutional Amendments 
Suggested amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which have been received at 
PSEA Headquarters, are printed in 
this issue. These, too, should receive 
careful consideration of delegates who 
should be able to express reaction of 
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PSEA Executive Council 


Announces Convention Plans 


the members they represent to sug- 
gested changes. 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the PSEA 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
27-29, should make their reservations 
for lodgings immediately. 

Listed on this page are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, address 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 114 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to in- 
dicate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether travelling 
by private automobile or public trans- 
portation. 


Amendments to PSEA 
Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted) 
(Material in italics to be inserted) 


Submitted by the Executive Council 

Article IV. Officers 

The officers of this Association shall 
be: a President; a Vice-President who 
shall be the retiring President; an Ex. 
ecutive Secretary; a Treasurer; three 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund; an 
Executive Council, composed of the 
President of the Association, the first 
Vice-President of the Association, and 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction who shall be members ex 
officio, [the Presidents of the several 
departments of the Association,] the 
President of the Department of Higher 
Education, the President and one ad- 
ditional member from the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, the President 








Hotels 
No of Rates i= 
Name Rooms Single Double Twin 
Penn-Harris, 3rd and Walnut Sts. 400 $3.50 to $8.00 $5.50 to $10.00 $7.00 to $12.00 
Harrisburger, 3rd and Locust Sts. 300 $3.50 to $4.50 $5.50 to $ 7.00 $7.00 
William Penn, 327 Market St.... 160 $2.00 to $3.00 $3.50 to $ 5.00 $3.50 
Bolton, 2nd and Strawberry Sts....._ 125 $2.00 to $3.00 $3.50 to $ 5.00 $3.00 to $ 6.00 
and up and up 
Milner, 428 Market Sb.......... 112 $1.00 to $1.50 $1.50 to $ 2.00 $3.00 
New Plaza, 423 Market St.......... 100 $2.50 to $3.75 $3.85 to $ 6.00 $4.50 to $ 5.75 
and up 
New Governor, 4th and Market Sts. 78 $2.75 $3.75 to $ 4.50 $5.00 and $ 6.00 
Rife, 325 Walnut St. 24 $2.50 to $4.50 $5.00 $5.00 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $2.00 to $3.50 $3.00 to $ 5.00 $3.00 to $ 5.00 
Court, 108 Market St.... 25 $2.50 $3.50 
Alva, 19 S. 4th Set... 33 $1.25 to $2.00 $2.25 to $ 3.50 $3.75 
Suburban 
Farling Hotel (U.S. 22) R.D. No. 

SEARS UNE) 232k, He Ss (ed $ 4.00 $ 4.50 
Heckton Hall (U.S. 22 and 322) 

R.D. No. 2, Harrisburg ......... 45 $1.50 to $3.00 $ 3.00 to $ 4.50 $ 4.50 
Georgian Hall (U.S« 11) R.D. 

No. 1, Camp Hill ..................... 27 $2.00 to $3.00 $ 3.00 to $ 4.50 $ 4.00 to $ 4.50 
Hotel Hershey (U.S. 422) Hershey 200 $6.00 to $8.00 $11.00 to $14.00 $11.00 to $14.00 
Allenberry (Pa. 174) Boiling 

Springs fee ay .. 25 $4.00 to $7.00 $ 6.00 to $ 9.00 $ 9.00 
Green Acres Tourist (U.S. 11) 

R.D. No. 1, Mechanicsburg 29 $3.00 $ 4.50 
Old Fort Hunter (U.S. 22-322) 

4701 N. Front St., Harrisburg 12 $4.00 $ 5.00 
Beauford Inn (U.S. 11) 15 mi. 

west of Harrisburg ......... 18 $3.50 $ 5.50 $ 6.00 
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of the L'epartment of Supervision and 
Curriculum, the President of the De- 

rtmert of Administration, and the 
President of the Department of Prac- 
tical Arts and Vocational Education, 
and members elected from and by 
each of the convention districts ...... 
(no change in the remainder of the 
Article ) 

Article VIII. Departments 

Section 1. The following depart- 
ments and sections are authorized: 


|. Department of Higher Education 
Sections: 
1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 


{I. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers [in Secondary Education] 
Sections: 
1. [Junior High School Subject 
Matter] Secondary Teachers 
2. [Senior High School Subject 
Matter] Elementary Teachers 
a. A Classroom Teacher shall be 
defined as any person devoting the 
major part of his time to classroom 
teaching or allied work considered as 
teaching in the local salary schedule. 
b. This Department shall hold two 
positions on the Executive Council— 
the Department President and one ad- 
ditional member elected from the sec- 
tion not represented by the President 
of the Department. 


III. [Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers in Elementary Education 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
3. Kindergarten-Primary 
4. Elementary subject matter 
5. Supervisors and Directors of 
Elementary Instruction | 
Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum 


IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 

1. County Superintendence 

2. District Superintendence 

3. Supervising Principals 

4. Secondary School Principals 

5. Elementary School Principals 


V. Department of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education 
Sections: 
1. Industrial Education 


2. Home Economics 
3. Agriculture 
4. Business Education 


(No change in remainder of 


Article VIII) 
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By-Laws 
Article II. Permanent Fund 
Section 1. The Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund shall invest all moneys 
of said fund only in bonds properly is- 
sued by the several school districts of 
Pennsylvania or in municipal bonds in 
which savings banks of Pennsylvania 
are authorized by law to invest their 
deposits, and any securities that are 
considered legal for trust accounts in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Additions to the permanent fund shall 
be made only on recommendation of 
the Executive Council. 
Signed: Adam Brucher 
Merrill C. Cassebaum 
Cathleen M. Champlin 
Robert E. Dawson 
Ben Elkins 
T. Russell Frank 
Catherine E. Geary 
Paul H. Grim 
Anna Pike Haas 
Francis B. Haas 
C. E. Hess 
Clyde A. Lynch 
George A. McCormick 
Warren E. Miller 
J. Willard Newton 
N. Eugene Shoemaker 
Carryl E. Stauffer 
Earl K. Stock 
Arthur V. Townsend 


Submitted by Members 


Article VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing com- 
mittees of this Association: a commit- 
tee on Resolutions, a committee on 
Legislation, and a committee on 
Teacher Welfare. The committee on 
Resolutions and the committee on 
Legislation shall each consist of the 
Executive Secretary of the Association 
who shall be a member ex officio and 
[eleven] fifteen members of the Asso- 
ciation elected [by the House of Dele- 
gates] one committee member from 
each convention district, except West- 
ern and Southeastern electing two 
members, and four committee mem- 
bers elected at large with terms of 





























two years each [;]| . The election of 
convention district committee mem- 
bers to be held at regular meeting of 
the House of Delegates of each con- 
vention district. Southeastern and 
Western Convention Districts electing 
one member every year. Two commit- 
tee members to be elected at large each 
year by the House of Delegates of the 
Association; |five] seven members to 
be elected in the odd numbered years 
and [six] eight in the even numbered 
years. Those committee members from 
convention districts elected in the odd 
numbered years to represent the West- 
ern, Southeastern, Northeastern, 
Southern, and Central Convention Dis- 
tricts. Representation- for the Central- 
Western, Western, Eastern, Midwest- 
ern, Northwestern, and Southeastern 
elected in the even numtbered years. 
The committee on Teacher Welfare 
shall consist of seven members of the 
Association elected by the House of 
Delegates with terms of three years 
each, in accordance with the succes- 
sion in effect at the time this provision 
is adopted. The members of these 
committees shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the 
meeting at which they are elected and 
continue in office until their succes- 
sors are duly elected. 

In case of emergency or by action 
of the Executive Council the President 
may appoint a special committee for a 
specific purpose. 


Signed: Blanche Waugaman 
William Jefferson 
Jay Neff 

William Kuznik 
Walter W. Mooney 
Emma Patten 
Adaline H. Jacobus 
Margaret K. Morrison 
Betty Fisher 

Elroy S. Albright 
Murino DeAngelis 
Marjorie Chalfant 
Janet Mathison 

P. D. Lott 


(See Amendments, page 118) 
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Executive Council 


The 1948 Executive Council of the 

PSEA met at Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, October 9, at 9:50 a. m., with N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, President, presid- 
ing. 
Rott Catt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Merrill C. Cassebaum, Ben 
Elkins, T. Russell Frank, Catherine E. 
Geary, Paul H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, 
C. E. Hess, Earl K. Stock, George A. 
McCormick, J. Willard Newton, and 
Carryl E. Stauffer. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, Adam Brucher, Robert E. 
Dawson, Clyde A. Lynch, Warren E. 
Miller, and Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director. 

The officers of the Central-Western 
Convention District reported that Ar- 
thur V. Townsend, Bedford, was 
elected the representative of that Dis- 
trict to succeed Eugene K. Robb, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Newton moved that the Execu- 
tive Council approve the appointment 
of Mr. Townsend. Seconded by Mr. 
Elkins. Carried. 


Minutes—Mr. Elkins moved that the 
minutes of the September 11, 1948, 
meeting be approved with the correc- 
tion that Mr. Stauffer instead of Mr. 
Stock be recorded as a member of the 
Social Committee. Seconded by Doc- 
tor Geary. Carried. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Shoe- 
maker said he had participated in the 
following meetings: Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at 
Scranton; Central Convention District 
at Lock Haven; and the Midwestern 
Convention District at New Castle. 

Mr. Shoemaker congratulated the 
presidents of convention districts on 
the excellent work they are doing and 
the splendid programs presented. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—The financial statement showed 
balances on hand as of September 30, 
1948, to be—Current Fund, $18, 
969.11; Welfare Reserve Fund, $15.,- 
062. 
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‘Pr Qe Association Activities 


Mr. Hess moved that the financial 
statement be approved as _ presented. 
Seconded by Mr. Grim. Carried. 

A detailed statement reported the 
activities of Headquarters Staff. 


STaTE CoNVENTION—Detailed infor- 
mation was presented on the following 
items: Time schedule, rules of pro- 
cedure, order of business, report of 
the Executive Council to House of 
Delegates, programs and _ speakers, 
Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions, hotel reservations, ballots. 

In discussing the order of business 
for the House of Delegates, it was 
agreed that it should be modified as 
developments required. 

Mr. Frank moved approval of the 
details for the State Convention. Sec- 


onded by Mr. Cassebaum. Carried. 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
—George A. Eichler, chairman, re- 
ported on activities of the Commission 
and presented a progress report on the 
revision of the Code of Ethics. Doctor 
Eichler said the Commission will wel- 
come written suggestions for the Code 
from the Executive Council. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION—Doctor 
McCormick, chairman, presented an 
amendment to Article II of the By- 
Laws as proposed by the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund. The amendment 
would add “and any securities that are 
considered legal for trust accounts in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

Doctor McCormick moved that the 
amendment to Article II of the By- 
Laws be presented by the Executive 
Council. Seconded by Mr. Stauffer. 
Carried. 

(See Amendments to PSEA Con- 
stitution, page 108). 

Doctor McCormick presented amend- 
ments to Articles [V and VIII of the 
Constitution dealing with reorganiza- 
tion of Departments. He stated that 
separate proposals had been presented 
from members of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 
cation proposing a Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and from mem- 
bers of the section of supervisors and 


directors in elementary instruction 
proposing a new Department of Super. 
vision and Curriculum. He stated that 
the subcommittee was presenting 
amendments which had the approval 
of the committee representative from 
each group. 

On motion of Doctor McCormick, 
seconded by Miss Champlin, the Exec. 
utive Council approved, subject to edi. 
torial changes, the proposed amend. 
ments to Article IV and Article VJ] 
of the Constitution. 

(See Amendments to PSEA Consti. 
tution, page 108). 

At 12:30 the Executive Council re. 
cessed for luncheon and reconvened at 


1:30. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
submitted a report of activities from 
September 4, 1948, to October 2, 1948, 


Tax Rates—Mr. Moser presented a 
preliminary report on tax rates for 


the school year 1948-49. 


Loca BrancH MEETINGS, FALL oF 
1948—Mr. Webster and the Executive 
Secretary reported jointly that the 
programs of local leaders’ conferences 
in conformity with action of the Local 
Branch Committee will start October 
11 in the Central-Western Convention 
District. This year by combining local 
branches, the number of meetings will 
total 50 to 60 in comparison with the 
153 meetings held last year. It is hoped 
by having joint meetings the program 
can be concluded before Christmas. 
Kits containing professional material 
have been developed for distribution 
to each local branch. 


Junior ConsERVATION CLUBs—John 
F. Lewis, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, presented a plan of organiz- 
ing Junior Conservation Clubs and re- 
quested any assistance the PSEA may 
care to give in developing the pro- 
gram. 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE WoRLD ORGANI 
ZATION OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
—Mr. Shoemaker spoke of the desira- 
bility of affiliating with this organiza- 
tion in projecting the professional 
spirit on a world-wide basis. 

Mr. Hess moved that the PSEA afiili- 
ate with this organization. Seconded 


by Mr. Elkins. Carried. 


AssociaTIon Activities—The Execu- 
tive Secretary commented briefly on 
the rapid expansion of committee ac- 
tivities. He also reported a meeting 
with the representatives of the Na 
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tional School Service Institute for the 
pur i 

mittee on Education to interpret the 
benefits of education. 


CoMMUNICATIONS— 

1. Pennsylvania Committee on 
Penal Affairs, Public Charities Asso- 
ciation. It was the sense of the Council 
that the PSEA maintain a cordial in- 
terest in this group. 

2. Recommendation of Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. The Commission re- 
quested approval for holding a work- 
shop conference on the general theme 
of “Teaching Personnel in Pennsyl- 
vania.” A tentative program was sub- 
mitted for December 10-11, 1948. It 
was suggested that the convention dis- 
trict finance the respective delegations, 
and that they be representative of the 
various grades of service and interest 
in the convention district. 

Mr. Elkins moved that the Execu- 
tive Council approve the workshop as 
proposed by the Commission and that 
the convention districts participate at 
their discretion. Seconded by Mr. 
Stock. Carried. 

3. Request for Round Table for 
Distributive Education. On motion of 
Miss Champlin, seconded by Miss 
Haas, the request submitted by Sam- 
uel W. Caplan for a Round Table for 
Distributive Education was granted. 

4. Request for Round Table on 
School Nursing. On motion of Miss 
Haas, seconded by Mr. Stock, the re- 
quest submitted by Mrs. Helen S. Mc- 
Aleer for a Round Table on School 


id 
Nursing was granted. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:55 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Elkins, seconded by Miss 
Champlin, the Executive Council ad- 
journed to meet December 11.— 
Harvey E. GAYMAN, Executive Secre- 
tary. 





Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, at 
9:30 a.m. on Saturday, October 2, 
1948, with Paul S. Christman, Chair- 
man, presiding. 
Rott Catt—Those present were Cath- 
len M. Champlin, Paul S. Christman, 
Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, M. Isabel 
Epley, H. E. Gayman, Wm. E. Griffith, 
C. Herman Grose, John M. Lumley, 
Ellis W. Roberts, G. Baker Thompson, 
C. O. Williams. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


pose of forming a Citizens Com-. 


Minutes—It was moved by Mr. Grif- 
fith, seconded by Doctor Williams, that 
the minutes of the August 27 meeting 
be approved. Carried. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRo- 
CEDURE—Miss Champlin, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presented a report 
on policy of the Legislative Committee. 
Following discussion it was moved by 
Miss Champlin, seconded by Miss Ep- 
ley, that the report be adopted. Motion 
carried. 

The report follows: 

The Legislative Committtee shall 
function as a committee of the whole 
except in an emergency situation when 
the time element makes it practically 
impossible to assemble the committee 
or a majority of the committee or to 
communicate with committee mem- 
bers. 

Under such circumstances we em- 
power our chairman to act for the 
committee on the basis of his own 
judgment or to consult with such mem- 
bers of the committee as he is able to 
contact under existing circumstances. 

In the event that the chairman has 
found it necessary to act for the com- 
mittee, the committee members shall be 
notified by telegram or telephone of 
any action taken and if advisable the 
committee convened immediately.— 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Chairman, Wil- 
liam E. Griffith, C. Herman Grose, and 
C. O. Williams. 


REPORT ON CONFERENCES—Mr. Shoe- 
maker, Mr. Gayman, and Mr. Moser 
reported on a number of conferences 
in which they participated. 

Mr. Roberts was excused at 2:00 p.m. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON SALA- 
R1ES—Mr. Corter presented the report 
of the subcommittee on salaries. Fol- 
lowing discussion, Miss Champlin 
moved that the report be adopted. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Gayman. Carried. 

The report follows: 

The Subcommittee on Salaries be- 
lieves that at the forthcoming session, 
the General Assembly must take defi- 
nite action to improve the mandated 
salary schedules of our teachers. 

After careful study and following 
voluminous correspondence and nu- 
merous personal and telephone con- 
sultations with individuals and groups 
of our membership, the Subcommittee 
on Salaries by unanimous agreement 
presents the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(1) That any 


salary proposal 


should be in the nature of an improve- 
ment and extension of the present 
mandated scale rather than in the form 
of a bonus or cost-of-living increase. 


(2) That the scale of salaries herein 
proposed shall be for the minimum 
State mandated school term. That in 
districts where a school term longer 
than the minimum mandated by law is 
effective, it is recommended that teach- 
ers in such districts be assured by 
legislative provision, a proportion- 
ately increased salary for the extended 
time. 

(3) It is recommended that the 
scale of teachers’ salaries be revised to 
be more adequate in its provisions 
than now prevails and with uniform 
application to all classes of districts 
as follows: 


Teachers Minimum Increments Maximum 
Standard 
Certificates $2400 8 x $200 $4000 
College 
Certification 2400 10 x $200 4400 
Master’s 
Degree 2400 12 x $200 4800 


(4) Application of the Schedule 

All teachers whose salaries are less 
than the minimum shall advance to the 
minimum on the new schedule the year 
following its adoption by the General 
Assembly. 

Service 

Teachers with five or more years of 
teaching experience shall be guaran- 
teed such advance on the schedule as 
to guarantee an amount of $200 for 
each five years of teaching service pro- 
vided that such action shall not result 
in a mandated salary for such indi- 
vidual beyond the maximum of the 
schedule and provided further that 
the combined increases from present 
salaries to the minimum and added in- 
crements for years of service shall not 
exceed $600 except that no teacher 
shall receive less than the minimum of 
the new schedule. 


Going on the Schedule 

All teachers whether on a given step 
or between steps on the schedule, shall 
hereafter progress by regular annual 
increments of $200 until their respec- 
tive maxima are reached, the final in- 
crement being $200 or whatever 
amount less than $200 is necessary to 
reach the appropriate maximum. 


(5) Your subcommittee concurs 
most heartily in the conclusions of 
former Legislative Committees “that 
unless adequate salary guarantees pre- 
vail our most talented young men and 
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women will not enter the teaching pro- 
fession, that there will not be appro- 
priate stimulation for continued im- 
provement of teaching personnel, and 
furthermore, that there will be little 
prospect of relieving the present criti- 
cal situation wherein too many of our 
best qualified teachers are leaving the 
profession or going elsewhere to take 
up positions offering greater security.” 

(6) Your subcommittee is not un- 
mindful of the fact that this proposal 
must be accompanied by an adequate 
financial program to support the same. 
—John Duronio, M. Isabel Epley, 
John M. Lumley, Ellis W. Roberts, and 
Lee E. Corter, Chairman. 

The Subcommittee will make rec- 
ommendations at a later meeting for 
salaries of all other professional em- 
ployes and for those holding or attain- 
ing master’s degrees. 


TENURE IN Joint SCHOOL DisTRICTs— 
Mr. Adler presented a draft for a bill 
covering tenure for teachers in reor- 
ganized joint districts. He recom- 
mended that Sections 1809, 137, and 
1206 of the School Code be amended 
to cover this problem. 





RETIREMENT—Mr. Gayman reported 
that the proposals of the Retirement 
Committee have been presented to 
various sections of the State and to 
the various groups who hold member- 
ship in the Retirement System and 
that the proposals are being well re- 
ceived. Questions and answers on the 
proposals of the Retirement Commit- 
tee will be presented in the October 
issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee requested information on a num- 
ber of questions that had come to their 
attention. These were referred to the 
chairman of the Retirement Commit- 
tee. 


Supsipies AND Tax EQUALIZATION 
—Mr. Moser presented a mimeo- 
graphed preliminary report on tax 
rates in school districts of the first. 
second, and third class. He pointed 
out that according to the data received 
to date, 206 school districts have used 
the special tax levy of 1947. Addi- 
tional per capita taxes have been the 
most frequent levy under this act. 
SUPERVISING PrincipALS—Mr. Christ- 
man reported that a committee of su- 
pervising principals is studying pro- 
posals which will be mailed to mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee in 
the near future. 
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REORGANIZATION AND ScHOOL BUILD- 
IncGs—Mr. Gayman reported that 
County and District Superintendents 
are studying these problems. 


UNFINISHED Business—Miss_Epley 
moved, seconded by Mr. Griffith, that 
a subcommittee be appointed to study 
subsidy proposals in view of the re- 
port on assessments that will be made 
by the State Tax Commission. Carried. 
Mr. Thompson reported that legis- 
lation has been prepared regarding ac- 
tivities funds and that a plan is un- 
der way to contact Representatives and 
Senators before the next session of the 
General Assembly to acquaint them 
with the provisions of the proposed 
legislation. 
Next MEETINGC—The committee sug- 
gested October 30 as the date for the 
next meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT—The committee ad- 
journed at 4:30 p.m. on motion of 
Mr. Griffith, seconded by Doctor Wil- 
liams.—A. CLairR Moser, Acting Sec- 
retary. 





Retirement Problems 


SEPTEMBER 17—The Committee on 
Retirement Problems met on the eve- 
ning of September 17 with J. Y. Sham- 
bach, secretary of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board. Discus- 
sions covered a companion appropria- 
tion bill for the new plan, flexibility of 
rates of contributions and funds, and 
the effective date of the act of embody- 
ing the new plan. 


SEPTEMBER 18—At its sixth regular 
meeting in PSEA Headquarters on 
September 18, the Committee received 
a report from its subcommittee on pub- 
licity and from the chairman, Mr. 
Strattan, on his report to the Executive 
Council. 

The Committee suggested a number 
of changes in the questions and an- 
swers on the liberalization program 
which had been prepared for the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL. 

Further study was given to the pro- 
posal for a $100 minimum retirement 
allowance and for the bonus of em- 
ployes. Plans were made for contacts 
with other organizations. 

Mr. Huggins, the actuary, will begin 
draft of the legislation proposal on a 
part of the liberalization program. 


OctoBeR 1—Representatives of the 
State Association of School Secretaries 
met with the committee on Friday 


afternoon, and representatives of re. 
tired teachers attended a mecting at 
8:00 p.m. 

OcToBeR 2—On October 2, representa. 
tives of the custodians met with the 
Committee—WILLIAM A. Doane, Seo. 
retary. 





Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Thomas P. North, chairman, pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards on September 18. 


Conference on Teacher Education~ 
The Commission voted, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, to 
sponsor a conference on teacher edu- 
cation at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har. 
risburg, December 10 and 11. The sub- 
committee, Raymond Koch, chairman, 
will make the plans for the conference. 


Releases of the Commission—The 
Commission’s release No. 1, outlining 
suggestions for meeting the teacher 
shortage, was well received. A com- 
mittee will prepare a second release on 
“Selection of Prospective Candidates 
for the Teaching Profession— A Coop- 
erative Enterprise.” —EucENE P. Ber- 
TIN, Secretary. 








Teacher Welfare 


On September 25 the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare considered 25 cases. 
In five of these cases it voted to grant 
or continue financial assistance. Of the 
remaining cases, a number were 
dropped because of lack of informa- 
tion, and in the others investigations 
will be continued——A Ciair Moser, 
Secretary. 





Local Branch 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met for its fourth 1948 meeting op 
September 25. V. A. Champa, chair- 
man, Millersville, presided while the 
Committee considered the 1948 Lo- 
cal Branch report and the State Col- 
lege Leaders’ Workshop. 


HanpBooK—A progress report was 
given on the revision of the handbook 
which will soon be ready to send to the 
printer. 


1948 LEADERS’ CONFERENCES—For the 
Local Leaders’ Conferences in the fall 
of 1948, the Committee has prepared 
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a Local Branch Presidents’ Kit. These 
conferences will be similar to those 
held in the fall of 1947. 

ConTRIBUTIONS TO PSJ—Articles for 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be prepared by Robert A. Nichols 
for November; Arthur F. Nicholson 
for January.—R. C. Wesster, Secre- 


tary. 


Professional Planning 


The Committee on Professional 
Planning, Chester B. Dissinger, chair- 
man, met on October 1 to review the 
nine subreports which will comprise 
the main report of the work of this 
Committee. The chairman and secre- 
tary met on October 18 to draft the 
reports in final form for mimeograph- 
ing —EuGENE P. BERTIN, Acting Sec- 
retary. 


Dr. Haas Forwards Thanks 


(Editor’s Note—Acknowledgement of 
the service teachers gave in the 
recent registration for Selective 
Service is made by the State Di- 
rector to Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. ) 


“Several months ago at my request, 
you and IJ held a conference to discuss 
the part that the Public School System 
in Pennsylvania would play in the 
reactivation of the Selective Service 
System in the State... . 

“Please accept my sincere thanks for 
your help and services and please con- 
vey to all the school personnel through- 
out the State the thanks and deep ap- 
preciation of General Hershey and all 
of us in Selective Service here for the 
outstandingly unselfish, devoted, and 
patriotic service rendered in a thousand 
school buildings by thousands of 
teachers and personnel of the public 
schools in Pennsylvania.” 


—Henry M. Gross 
State Director 
Selective Service 


“It Keeps Me Posted” 


“Please accept my check for my 
yearly subscription to the ScHOOL 
JouRNAL and the Education Bulletin. 
I am a teacher in Shamokin borough 
schools but have been ill most of the 
time since October 1, 1945. I love to 
think of gaining a few inspirations 
from the JOURNAL. It keeps me posted.” 
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Legal Zuertion 
Gor 


QuEsTION: Must a school district pay 
a professional employe who is the 
holder of a Master’s Degree, $200 
more than it pays holders of Bache- 
lor’s Degrees? 


ANSWER: Act 515, effective July 1, 
1947, contains a salary schedule 
which is a minimum required to be 
paid professional employes. This 
minimum schedule provides a differ- 
ential of $200 between the holders 
of the several types of certification. 
Section 1220 of the School Code, as 
added by that Act, provides that 
professional employes who earn col- 
lege certification or a Master’s De- 
gree shall be entitled to additional 
compensation payable during the 
school term next succeeding that in 
which the degree was earned. Both 
the salary schedule and the provi- 
sions of Section 1220 relate to mini- 
mum compensation that must be 
paid under. given circumstances. 
School districts, however, are author- 
ized to pay additional compensation 
beyond the minimum required by 
law. There is no requirement that 
the $200 differential must be main- 
tained. It is possible, therefore, that 
holders of Master’s Degrees may be 
paid less compensation than hold- 
ers of Bachelor’s Degrees without 
violating the technical provisions 


of the Act. 


Question: Is a professional employe 
entitled to more than one leave of 
absence per year in case such em- 
ploye suffers loss of more than one 
immediate member of the family 
during one school term? 


ANSWER: Act 441, approved June 
28, 1947, commonly known as the 
Sick Leave Act, provides not only 
for leaves of absence because of ill- 
ness of the employe, but also for 
leaves of absence with pay in the 
case of the death of a member of 
the immediate family or near rela- 
tive. The provisions relating to 
leaves of absence with pay because 
of illness, are cumulative from 
year to year. During the first year, 
the leave of absence due to illness, 
is limited to five days. The provi- 
sions, however, relating to leaves of 
absence because of death in the 


family contain no limitation on 
the number of leaves that may be 
granted. The Act, in effect, says that 
whenever there is such a death, a 
leave shall be granted for the period 
stated. It would appear, therefore, 
that a professional employe would 
be entitled to a leave of absence for 
the death of each member of the im- 
mediate family as defined in the 
Act. It is to be assumed, of course, 
that the deaths occur on separate oc- 
casions. 








YOU ARE AN ARTIST! 


Geo. T. Miller 
Chief, Art Education 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 

Everyone to some degree is an 
artist. Everyone, whether or not he 
ever produces art for others to use, 
is himself a consumer of art. 

The all too common belief that 
“only those who paint pictures, 
carve statues, make scenery for the 
stage, or design toys, are artists” 
is indeed erroneous. 

If you rearrange your furniture 
with an eye to balance and pro- 
portion or add harmonious drapes 
or cushions to your living room 
to make it more inviting, more 
restful, cosier, then YOU are an 
artist. 

If you select clothing that best 
suits your own personality in tex- 
ture, style, and color, thereby pre- 
senting yourself as a better-dressed 
and better-groomed _ individual, 
YOU likewise are an artist. 

Art is universal, and none of us 
can escape its use. Many make it 
their hobby as well as their voca- 
tion. That is why the subject of 
Art Education plays so vital a part 
in the daily education of youth. 
That is the reason why school au- 
thorities are eager to give this 
important training to every boy 
and girl in their schools. Those 
with little, as well as those with 
great talent, must receive its in- 
fluence into their lives. The art 
program is not solely for the 
“sifted” child. It must reach all 
children. 

YOU.. 


. are an artist! 
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On THEIR Own 1Nn Reapinc. W. S. Gray. 
282 pp. Scott, Foresman 

The subtitle is “How to give children in- 
dependence in attacking new words.” Part 
1 treats basic ideas and valid practices in 
teaching word perception. Part 2 gives a 
sequential program with word analysis at 
level 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. ; 


LearninG More Asout Pictures. Royal 
Bailey Farnum. 103 pp. Artext Prints, 
Inc., Westport, Conn. $1.50 

A book for the teaching of art apprecia- 
tion in the elementary schools. Its contents 
consist of: (1) A section dealing with the 
theory and practice of picture presentation 
in the classroom,—bulletin board display, 
classroom visualization, lantern projection, 
etc.; (2) Lives of the painters: An interest- 
ing biographical outline of the great artists, 

from old masters to contemporaries; (3) 

Comments on ninety selected pictures, all of 

which are illustrated in the book; and (4) 

Index, integration suggestions, etc.,—help- 

ful material for the use of this book and 

accompanying pictures. The book and the 

90 pictures featured, in Artext Junior size 

color reproductions, are offered for the 

special price of $3 a set. 


< New Books 


ge 


New Wortp oF Science. R. W. Burnett, 
Bernard Jaffe, and H. S. Zim. 512 pp. 
Illus. Silver Burdett. $2.80 

This book emphasizes the science needed 
for living in today’s world, is built around 
personal and social problems young people 
consider important, points out vividly how 
science has changed our ways of living, and 
uses the most modern visual techniques for 
getting across ideas. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE Wortp. L. O. Packard, 
Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood. 510 
pp. Illus. Macmillan 

Because of the great changes which are 

taking place in our world today, the authors 
believe that the wise course in writing a 
geography is to show the responses made 
to environment in each of the several coun- 
tries under peacetime conditions, to dis- 
cover the problems now confronting each, 
and to suggest possible solutions. They be- 
lieve that young people must understand the 
problems of the world—economic, social, and 
political—in the quest of a better under- 
standing that will lead to mutual confidence 
and goodwill. They urge, in addition to the 
study of this text, the wise use of news- 
papers, current magazines, and the radio. 








Why are the 
ice Ferny BOOKS 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 





FIRST WITH OFFSET 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNpeRstayp. 
ING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 241 pp, Na. 
tional Education Association, 120.15 
St., Washington 6, D. C. $1 

The NEA Committee on International Re. 

lations, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies joined to. 
gether to form the committee to make a 
study of the part American schools could 
play in maintaining peace. Four questions 
were the basis for the study which is re. 
ported in this volume: (1) Why should 
American Schools be concerned with educa. 
tion for international understanding? (2) 
What schools and what teachers have the 
responsibility for educating children and 
youth for international understanding? (3) 
What should be the specific objectives of 
school programs for international understand. 
ing? (4) How can educational effort be 
most effectively focused on, and _ most 
efficiently expended in, the achievement of 
these agreed upon objectives? 


NuMBers FOR BEGINNERS. Parts One and 
Two. Sanders, Schmidt, and Williams, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Part one, $0.36. Part 
two, $0.48 

These introductory books are based on 
the theory of meaning in arithmetic. Use of 
many manipulative exercises makes numbers 

meaningful to children. The authors use a 

multi-sensory approach. Texts are designed 

to precede any series and full teaching 
directions accompany each lesson. 


THE WONDERWORLD READINESS. George Stone 
and Doris Noble. 96 pp. Illus. Scribner. 
$1 

A science readiness book for six-year-old 
children. The vocabulary has been carefully 
selected and limited to a minimum number 
of words. Teachers may adapt the use of the 
text to the reading levels of their pupils. By 
developing interests in science through the 
attractive illustrations, the beginning first- 
grade pupil will be eager to contribute to 
classroom discussions. 


You anp Your Famiry. Bernice M. Moore 
and Dorothy M. Leahy. 440 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $2.60 

A text for boys and girls on personality 
development and family relationships de- 
signed specifically for use in high school 
home economics courses. Concepts basic to 
good mental hygiene for personal’ and 
family living are thoroughly developed. Per- 
sonality development, the significance of 
family life and problems resulting from 
family living, boy-girl relationships, and the 
training and maturity needed for establish- 
ing a new family, the relationship of the 
family to the community, and _ problems 
facing the family today are discussed from 
the mental hygiene viewpoint. Many ideas 
and suggestions in the text have come from 
students. 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS...MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 


catalog for your 
groups. Mfgrs. 

DEPT. J 1031 W 

Los Angeles 14, California 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 
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Wortp Frac Encyciopepia. 128 pp. Illus. 
United Nations Honor Flag Committee, 
703 Albee Building, 
D. C. $1 

The World Flag Encyclopedia records man’s 
endeavors to create symbols of international 
goodwill in addition to flags of international 
authority. It is a timely book geared to 
the modern age in which the cultivation and 
promotion of friendship and cooperation 
among the peace- and freedom-loving 
peoples of the world has become a matter of 
national policy and security for all nations. 

Featured in the World Flag Encyclopedia is 

the subject of United Nations Flag and 

Symbol Development. It begins with the 

birth of the United Nations Honor Flag in 

1942 and carries the reader on through the 

years to the close of 1947 when the official 

UN Organization Flag was adopted and its 

use inaugurated. All proceeds from the sale 

of this book are to. be used for the promo- 
tion of international goodwill. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HEALTH AND SAFETY. 
Grover W. Mueller, Director, Division 
of Physical and Health Education, 
Philadelphia, and Elizabeth C. Robert- 
son. 345 pp. Illus. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. $2.40 

The authors planned this book to provide, 
in palatable form, simple facts and practical 
suggestions which will enable the student to 
live a healthy life and at least help to in- 
spire him to do so. The use of technical 


Washington 5,- 


terms has been restricted to those that are 
useful to the pupil because he will read or 
hear them in his daily life. Explanations 
rather than formal definitions have been 
used throughout. Questions at chapter ends 
test understanding, and activities help both 
teacher and pupil to use this knowledge 
pleasantly and profitably. Sections on the 
body and its various parts and functions 
are well presented. There are chapters on 
accident prevention, diseases that threaten 
the Nation’s health, and how preventive 
measures serve us. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


Burtpinc Our America. C. B. Moore, Helen 
M. Carpenter, F. B. Painter, and Ger- 
trude M. Lewis. 480 pp. Scribner. $2.40 

A book of stories of the people who dis- 
covered and built our country. These are 
true stories about real people for ten- to 
twelve-year-old boys and girls. Characters 
and events from the great episodes in our 
country’s growth have been selected which 
are within the understanding of pupils of 
this age level. Emphasis is given to the 
everyday life of the people: their food, 
houses and dress; their games and amuse- 
ments; how they made a living; how they 
traveled, and the great ideas and ideals that 
urged them on to great accomplishments. 

The book is complete in itself and can be 

used alone, but it is also a part of a series 

of social studies textbooks for grades 1-8. It 
follows the book “Building Our Communi- 
ties” and may either precede or follow 


“Building Our World.” 


Books Received 


Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16; WV.-Xus 

U. S. A., An American History for the 
Upper Grades. Harold U. Faulkner, 
Tyler Kepner, and Victor E. Pitkin. 
$2.80 : 

Worksook To AccOMPANY AMERICA: ITs 
History AND Prope. Nelle E. Bowman 
and Esther Larson. $1.60 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass: 

CLEMENCcIA. Spanish American Series. 
Elliott B. Scherr and Nell Walker. $1.60 

Man Kann Ruunic Daruser SPRECHEN. 
Heinrich Spoerl. $1.40 

A New GerOMETRY FOR SECONDARY 
Scuoots. Theodore Herberg and Joseph 
B. Orleans. $1.92 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

MEcHANICAL Drawinc. A Text with Prob- 
lem Layouts. Thomas E. French and 
Carl L. Svensen. $2.80 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y.: 

Episopios Historicos. A Spanish Text. 
John M. Pittaro 

THE RIsE OF our Free Nation. Edna Mc- 
Guire and Thomas B. Portwood 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 

THe Human Swe or Music. Charles W. 

Hughes. $3.75 
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Get full university credits plus 
first-hand “Air World Education” on 
university-sponsored tours via TWA. 


FIVE INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 


Each of these tours will be university-approved. Each 
will be conducted by a nationally known professor. 
Complete information, exact dates, and prices will be 
available shortly and will probably follow closely the 
successful pattern set the past summer. 


SPAIN— Residence at National University of Madrid. 
FRANCE —'Tour plus residence at University of Grenoble. 
BRITISH ISLES— Study of British Education. 

i POST-WAR EUROPE—A 5-country survey of post-war 

E conditions. 

; GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U. S. A.— Economic and 
Social Geography of the Southwest. 

f 


If interested in full information as soon as it is avail- 
able, fill out and mail the coupon. 
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NEW POSITIONS 


GeEorRGE E. WALK, dean emeritus of 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
and past president of the PSEA, has 
been appointed special lecturer at the 
College of South Jersey, Camden. This 


is a junior college. 


Notes and News 


Harotp M. Bartey, who has been 
serving as psychologist and director of 
the Veterans’ Guidance Center at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, for 
two years, has accepted the position as 
head of the department of education 


at Guilford College, North Carolina. 














OUR CHIEF DESIRE IS 


to render continued prompt, efficient and cour- 
teous service in the payment of benefits to the 
thousands of Pennsylvania Teachers enrolled in 
Washington National Group Plans. 


TO ASSIST YOU 


claims for benefits may be presented to: 


THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE who has 
been appointed in most cities for the express 
purpose of assisting personally the teachers of 
that community. 


EITHER OF TWO TEACHER GROUP OF- 
FICES, one in Philadelphia and the other in 
Pittsburgh, where trained Group Supervisors 
are available to give immediate claim service 
and answer any inquiries. 


THE HOME OFFICE CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
in Evanston, Illinois, where an average of 1,500 
claims are paid each working day. 


AT All TIMES 


we are ready to give service to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. Do not hesitate to call upon us. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


409 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


602 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


or 


(Executive Office, Evanston, III.) 
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Lane C. Asx of Philadelphia has 
been named assistant director of the 
Division of Central Services, U, §, 
Office of Education, by John W. Stude. 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa. 
tion. 


Rocer T. LENNON is now director of 
the World Book Company’s division of 
research and test service. 


Harry F. Garner of Pittsburgh has 
been appointed director of secondary 
education at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 


K. Fire STeERRETT, principal of 


| Monessen High School, has been named 


acting superintendent of the Monessen 
public schools. The former superin. 
tendent, A. John Goetz, resigned 
September 1. 


EpGAR FULLER has been appointed 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
to succeed E. B. Norton. Dr. Norton 
resigned to accept a college presi- 
dency in Alabama. Dr. Fuller will be- 
gin his new duties in December in 


Washington, D. C. 


Joun C. Winston COMPANY an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles 
A. Ford of Philadelphia as editor-in- 
chief of the educational department. 
Dr. Ford will succeed Glenn L. Lembke 
who is returning to educational ad- 
ministration as dean of education at 
the State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland. 


HONORS 


DEAN Harotp BENJAMIN of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Mary- 
land, has been elected chairman of the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, suc- 
ceeding Dean Ernest O. Melby of New 
York University. Virgil Rogers, super 
intendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was elected vice-chairman of 
the group, which is a commission of 
the National Education Association. 


Joun K. Norton is the newly-elect- 
ed chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and AASA. 
This commission is starting work on 
two major studies: (1) the role of the 
public schools in developing moral 
and spiritual values, and (2) the role 
of the schools in the face of continu 
ing international tensions. 
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Martua PucH, principal of the Port 
Kennedy building of Upper Merion 


school district, completed her fiftieth 


year as a teacher in the spring. Miss 
Pugh was honored by her associates 
with a surprise party. She had missed 
only four days of school during her 
fifty years of teaching. 


WaLTer S. Lapp, head of the science 
department of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, has been elected eastern 
vice president of the National Science 
Teachers’ Association. 


Joun W. Batsu, Dillsburg, R. D., a 
teacher in the Franklin Township, 
York County, schools for more than 46 
years, was honored at a surprise fare- 
well party sponsored by the school 
board in July. 


THIRTEEN PENNSYLVANIA students 
won national honors in the second 
Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, and their prize-winning proj- 
ects were on exhibition in the annual 
fair at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry in September. Winners 
were from Haverford Township School, 
Oscar Granger, principal; Hawley 
High School, Albert Haggarty, super- 
vising principal; Murrell Dobbins 
School, Philadelphia, J. Norwood 
Baker, principal; and Phoenixville 
High School, Edgar ,T. Robinson, 
principal. Rules booklets for the 1948- 
49 Industrial Arts Awards are avail- 
able from Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


annual 


Tue Awarp of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society for 1948 has been 
made to Kate Wofford of the Uni- 
versity of Florida: for her book, 
“Modern Education in the Small Rural 
School.” This $1,000 award is given 
for the most significant contribution to 
education written by a woman.-Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher received it in 1946 for 
her study, “Our Young Folks.” 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


PARTICIPANTS in this year’s KDKA 
Teachers’ Workshop sessions will be 
given graduate credit with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh according to an 
announcement by Mrs. Victoria Corey, 
the radio station’s education director. 
Mrs. Corey conducts the workshop in 
cooperation with A. J. Miller of the 
Pittsburgh board of education. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


SHARON HILt school district has ac- 
quired title to over eight acres of 
ground to be used for adequate 
athletic and recreational facilities for 
its schools. 


“ENGLISH FOR MATURITY” is the 
topic of the annual convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 25-27. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP opened four 
kindergartens this school year with an 
enrolment of 305. The opening was 
preceded by a three-day orientation 
conference attended by principals, 
supervisors, kindergarten teachers, and 
school board members. Eula M. Abel- 
son, supervisor of primary education 
at Beaver College, served as consultant 
for the meetings. 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 
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If further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $15. Just send your order directly to the authors 
— ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE RUTLEDGE, on the faculty for HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEXAS, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction 


RHE FOLK DANCE 


Here may be a dream come frue...a { 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 


to use. 


LIBRARY 






Just about to come off the press is this help- 
ful, fascinating new 5-vol. Folk Dance 
Library, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 
paniment for each dance, step patterns and 
diagrams to make teaching easier. 


With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm. 


Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 














Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


BupGETING FOR Security. For Teacher 
Use, Grades 6-12 

ScHoot Bus MAINTENANCE. Bulletin, 1948, 
No. 2. $0.15 

Teacuinc MATHEMATICS THROUGH SCHOOL 
Savincs. Information, Activities, and 
Problems for Grades 7-9. Irene M. Reid 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Dink, 


Miscellaneous 


Home Game Report. $0.75 a book 

PROFESSIONAL EMPLoyYe’s LEAVE RECORD. 
$0.50 per 25 

THe ATHLETIC TEAM Trip Report, ForM 
97. $0.60 a book. Kurtz Bros., Clearfield 

THE Foop Inpustry Looks AHEAD WITH 
You. Paul S. Willis. Flanley and Wood- 
ward, 30 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
-N. Y. 

New THREATS TO AMERICAN FREEDOMS. 
Robert E. Cushman. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.20 

1948 REPORT OF THE PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Committee. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201-16 St., Washington 6, D. C. 

PROCEEDINGS, ANNUAL EpucAaTION Con- 
cress. October 2-3, 1947. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Protecting our Livinc Resources. De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, Har- 
risburg 

A Report OF THE THIRD ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE ON READING. July 7-18, 1947. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

A State PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUTHS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Pennsylvania Committee on 
Penal Affairs of the Public Charities 
Association, 519 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 22 

VHE Dominion oF Pakistan. Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $0.12 

Wuat THE UnitTep Nations Is DOING FOR 
BetTrER Woritp Trade. Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success, N. Y. $0.15 

Wuat Price ApvisersHIP? Charles F. 
Troxell. Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 





THe Music GuiveE for the Abington 
elementary schools was chosen by the 
Division of Education of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., for 
inclusion among bulletins suitable for 
international circulation. 


AMENDMENTS (concluded) 


(From page 109) 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively ep. 
gaged in educational work in Pennsyl. 
vania may become an active member 
of this Association, provided that such 
person is also a member of his local 
branch, wherever a local branch exists, 
by paying in 1947-48 annual dues of 
three dollars; in 1948-49 annual dues 
of four dollars; and in 1949-50 and 
thereafter annual dues of five dollars, 

. . (no change in the remainder of the 
section ) 


Signed: Francis J. Dolan 
Millard L. Gleim 
Timothy E. Brennan 
Kathryn Hegarty 
George E. Saylor, Jr. 
Alton F. Wagaman 
Charles R. Hawman 
Mary F. Connelly 
Edwin D. Clauss 
Norman C. Brillhart 
M. C. Cassebaum 





Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency .. BETAS 
Association of American Railroads a 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 

Binney & Smith Co. ......... 

Bituminous Coal Institute 

Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, The . 
Coca-Cola Co., The 

Cosmopolitan Professional Placer ment, ted 
Educators, The 

Fisk Teachers Agency, The 

Ford, Bob 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gosnell. Pencd : (0. ..cicds-ciscnsisss 

Great American Teachers pve 

Kurtz Bros. Bivsci 

Marks Placement idee 

Merriam Co., G. and C. 

Meyers & Co., J. A. Rist 

National City Bank ie New York . 

Reading Teacher Agency, The ...... 

Row, Peterson & Co. .........0.00..... 

State Teachers Colleges ......... 

Strahan Teacher Agency .... 

Teachers Protective Union ... 
Temple University .................. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, eg: 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
Winston Co., John C. «0.0.0.0... 
Wrigley, Jr., 
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Necrology 


Jutta AGNES Dickson, retired Ingram 
High School English teacher, Sep- 
tember 16 

Mrs. L1LL1AN MCCALL STOFIELD, 
teacher in the Pittsburgh public 
schools for 40 years, September 4 

Patrick A. GOLDEN, principal of 
Kingston High School, September 11 

EvereTT GEIST WEAVER, teacher at 
Manheim Township High School, 
Lancaster County, June 18 

EpNA SHEPHARD, teacher and counsel- 
ing-teacher at James Martin School, 
Philadelphia, June 13 

IRMA SEELAUS, teacher for over 25 
years at the Alexander Henry School, 
Philadelphia 

Water C. KLINGENSMITH, teacher in 
the Somers Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
June 15 

Carrie M. Lapy, teacher.of mathema- 
tics, Hershey High School, June 6 


Sapa C. Coar, retired Pittsburgh pub- 
lic school teacher, September 21 


LorrAINE D. Younc, teacher in the 
Essington school, Delaware County, 
August 19 

Joun N. ADEE, former superintendent 
of Johnstown public schools, June 21 


SapIE BRropiE, physical education 
teacher, Holmes Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, September 25 

L. C. Hunt, Schuylkill Haven, Au- 
gust 18 

James G. SpIDEL, retired school 
teacher in Franklintown, October 5 


Susan B. GRAYBILL, teacher at Henry 
Houck Junior High School, Leba- 
non, July 3 


Poetry Contest 
The National High School Poetry 


Association announces December 5 as 
the closing date for the submission of 
manuscripts for its annual anthology 
of high school poetry. Pupils may sub- 
mit as many poems as they desire, but 
each one must be on a separate sheet. 
Each sheet must carry the statement: 
The verse entitled “————” is my 
own personal effort with the signature 
of the pupil, the high school attended, 
and the home address. 

The address of the National High 
School Poetry Association is 3210 
Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Cali- 


fornia. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


Conservation Contest 


Added by PFML 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League contests have been aug- 
mented by the addition of four con- 
servation contests for which the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission is provid- 
ing the prizes. 

The commission will provide $340 in 
Savings Bonds to State contest winners 
in the following events: 


1. Photographs—“Hunting With 
My Camera” 
2. Posters—“Conserving Pennsyl- 


vania Wild Life” 
3. Original Orations—“What Wild- 


Life Conservation Means to 
My Community” 


4. Essays—‘Wildlife Conservation 
in Pennsylvania” 
Prizes (State finals in each of the 4 
divisions above) 
Ist prize—$50 Savings Bond 
2nd prize—$25 Savings Bond 
3rd prize—$10 Savings Bond 


Full details will be given in the con- 
test regulations for 1949 issued by the 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music Lea- 
gue, Extension Division, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. Lynn W. 
Thayer is executive secretary of the 
league. 





NROTC Scholarships 
The Navy is offering 2500 NROTC 


Scholarships to men between the ages 
of 17 and 21. These men attend college 
and concurrently fulfill their military 
obligations. 

To qualify, applicants must take the 
nationwide competitive examination 
on December 11, 1948. All applica- 
tions must be on file by November 15 
at The Naval Examining Section, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Box 709, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Detailed bulletins of information 
concerning these scholarships and ap- 
plication blanks are available at your 
local high school, Navy recruiting 
stations, and the Office of Naval Officer 
Procurement at 13 South 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, or Third Floor, Old 
Post Office, Fourth Avenue and Smith- 
field Street, Pittsburgh 19. 
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Protect your Income 


When sickness or accident 
strikes, your income is often cut 
off—your savings entirely eaten 
up by hospital and doctor’s bills. 
However, for just a few cents a 
day, TPU offers you an oppor- 
tunity to protect your income and 
savings. Membership in TPU 
assures you of promptly receiving 
generous checks to help pay for 
sickness or accidents . . . either 
at home or in a hospital. Benefits 
increase 50% if you are confined 
to a hospital. Send the coupon 
below for complete details about 
this protection plan. Do it TO- 
DAY! 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNION 
116 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information 
about “complete” protection. 


ee 
ee 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [ 











Non-teachers are offered similar 
protection by CCBA under same 
management as TPU. 


PROTECTION 
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Calendar 


November 1-7—American Art Week 

November 5-6—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 
Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 12-13—Central Pa. Branch, 
NVGA, State Teachers College, 
-Lock Haven 

November 19-20—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Shamokin 

November 25-27—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago 

November 25-27—National Council 
for the Social Studies, Palmer 
House, Chicago 

December 3-4—Regional Conference, 
NEA Department of Higher Edu- 


cation, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City 

December 4—House of Delegates, East- 
ern Convention District 

December 4—House of Delegates, Cen- 
tral-Western Convention District 

December 7—House of Delegates, 
Southeastern Convention District 

December 9-11—State Convention, Pa. 
State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Hotel 
Penn Sheraton, Philadelphia 

December 27-28—The 52nd Annual 
Convention of the College Physical 
Education Assn., Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1949 

February 3-4—State School Directors 

Assn., Harrisburg 


March 18-19—Final Dates for Pg 
sylvania Forensic and Mp 
League County Contests : 

March 27-30—Regional Confereng 
Department of Elementary Schg 
Principals, Philadelphia 


March 27-30—Eastern Region:l Ca 


ference, American Assn. of 
. Administrators, Philadelphia 
March 29-April 2—Southeastern 
vention District and Schoolmer 
Week, Philadelphia 


April 8-9—Final Dates for Pe al 


vania Forensic and Music | 
District Contests 


April 23—Industrial Arts Conferer 


State Teachers College, Californi i 


April 28-30—State Contests, Pen 
vania Forensic and Music Lea 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

. CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadeliphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














Pottstown 
TEACHE 


ADAMS i 


Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have se 


positions through this Agency at increases 9 ft 


$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retire 


and yearly increments. We can help you, 00 


No Registration Fee. 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A, TA 
Colorado Bidg., 14th&G, N.W., Washington, 





Free Registration with 


Spokane 
Other offices: 


REGISTER NOW for placement next school year in the Colleges 
and Schools of California and other Western states. 
primary and other elementary school teachers. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Building 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York 


Urgent need for 
Write for particulars. 


Washington 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


5-1745 


Kingsley { 5-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Experienced, successful Pennsylvania teachers are in constant demand 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. ; Managers 











Teachers Needed — All Kinds. 


Established 1880 


Splendid opportunities are presenting 
themselves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we 
can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. - 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 

Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 


205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





Seeking a Positio 


a 


4 


ia 


Many College, Secondary, and Elemen ary 
x - ith us “4 East and Sow 


vacancies listed w 
Attractive salaries. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 








TEACHERS 


job opportunities. © 

Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 

PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 — 
Investment Building. 


Excellent 











Pittsburgh, Pa, 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, 


New Jersey Education Association. 








Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 





The Reading Teacher Agen 


Register Now For 1949! — 

Take Advantage of Present Opportunities: 

College, Secondary, and Elementary — 
Contact Us Today! Ph: 2192 


MARKS: w'starket st, Yor, 2 J 


Box 1012, Reading, Pennsylvania 7 


A reliable service for educa on 


Decide your pay—The R.T.A. w I 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNA 








